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Preface 



This is an important report. Office accommodation costs government 
departments about £850 million a year and represents the largest element of 
running costs after pay. Yet in spite of the huge costs the standards of 
accommodation can be very patchy. 

I welcome the recommendations and suggestions in the report which 
demonstrate how accommodation can be better managed. I am grateful to 
its authors. I look forward to the action plans which departments are now 
preparing in response to it. I believe that by implementing the report we can 
get better value for money for tax payers and improve conditions for those 
who serve them. 

Civil servants deserve a decent place to work. This report shows how we can 
help to ensure they get it. 

Lord Gowrie 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



1.1 Office accommodation on the government’s civil estate covers 6.6 million sq 
m of floor area in about 4,500 buildings all over the country. Forty per cent 
of these buildings are freehold and owned by the Crown. The PSA estate as 
a whole has a market value of at least £2,800 million. 1 In addition, PSA 
pays annually rents of £200 million to landlords for leasehold property. This 
adds up to an office estate far larger than that of any private sector 
company. 

1 .2 PSA provides and manages the office estate. Its objectives are: 

- the provision of accommodation and land to meet the needs of 
government departments; and 

- the economic and efficient use, maintenance and management of 
accommodation. 

The Secretary of State for the Environment holds title to the government 
estate and PSA provides estates services and major new work above 
£150,000 (£100,000 before April 1985) to government departments without 
making a specific charge. Under the Property Repayment Services scheme 
(PRS) it carries out new work and maintenance up to £150,000 on behalf of 
departments in return for an accommodation charge. It deals centrally with 
the providers of fuel and utilities and recoups charges for these items from 
departments on the basis of actual cost. 

1.3 Civil departments organise and pay for most minor works up to £1,000 a job 
direct to private contractors. They order most furniture, fittings and other 
supplies from The Crown Suppliers (TCS) and pay direct. They spent 
around £850 million on office accommodation in 1984-85. Of this, about 
£680 million was PSA’s accommodation charge for offices, made up of rent, 
rates, maintenance, new works up to £150,000 and an administrative charge 
on the latter two items. About £170 million was paid for minor work (up to 
£1,000), fuel and other utilities, and supplies. Accommodation is the largest 
element of running costs after pay. It was about 15.5 per cent of the 1984-85 
total running costs of civil departments. A fuller description of the PRS 
arrangements is at Annex A. 

1.4 PSA also provides storage accommodation (area: 1.4 million sq m; 
accommodation charge: £36.1 million) and, under slightly different 
arrangements, specialised accommodation such as courts, laboratories and 
museums (area: 1.5 million sq m; accommodation charge. £75.3 million). 
But the greatest part of its effort is devoted to the defence estate whose 
total accommodation costs are £1,841.2 million. 

The multi-department 1.5 From 1985 onwards, departments will set financial targets for each of the 
review three financial years ahead for total running costs, including 

accommodation. This new approach will provide a discipline on 
departments which will force them to look carefully at each element of 
running costs and to consider the best way to manage them. It is important 
that the budgeting arrangements in departments provide the right 
information and signals to line managers. The current multi-department 
review of devolved budgeting will contribute to this on a broad front. 

1.6 The management of each element of departmental running costs cannot be 
treated in isolation from the overall framework of control. But because 
accommodation costs are so large and are particularly inflexible, our review 
examined how the management of accommodation could best be fitted in o 
the new overall context. 



1 PSA Annual Report 1982-83, 
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1 .7 The review’s terms of reference were: 

To examine current provision of office and administrative 
accommodation and whether it meets current and foreseen needs; to 
examine departmental arrangements for managing and budgeting for 
accommodation; to consider the value for money of these arrangements; 
and to make recommendations.’ 

1.8 Eight departments took part in the review (Customs and Excise, 
Employment, Energy, Environment and Transport (one scrutiny across two 
departments), Health and Social Security, Inland Revenue, Trade and 
Industry) . They appointed examining officers to carry out scrutinies of the 
departmental management of office accommodation. These departments 
occupied 4.20 million sq m (63.5 per cent) of the total area of civil office 
accommodation. The following table gives information about the 
departments participating in the review, based on PSA figures for 1984-85. 

Department Office Area percentage Accommodation Charge 

(million sq m) of total (£ million) paid to PSA 



Health and Social 


1.34 


20.3 


111.6 


Security 


Inland Revenue 


1.31 


19.8 


111.2 


Employment 


0.54 


8.1 


44.7 


Customs and Excise 


0.38 


5.7 


38.8 


Environment and 


Transport 


0.35 


5.3 


43.4 


Trade and Industry 


0.25 


3.8 


37.9 


Energy 


0.03 


0.5 


6.1 


Total 


4.20 


63.5 


393.7 



1.9 Figure 1 gives further information. It depicts total accommodation costs as a 
percentage of running costs for those departments participating in the 
MDR. In the primarily London-based departments with relatively small 
regional organisations (DEn, DOE and DTI) accommodation costs form a 
higher percentage of overall costs than in the departments with large 
regional and local office organisations (DHSS, DE and C&E). 

Conduct of the review 1.10 Examining officers used the scrutiny technique. In particular they went out 

to talk to accommodation managers and to find out for themselves about 
the work of those directly involved. They sought the views of staff in their 
departments and discussed with PSA (at local and national level) the 
question of relationships between departments and PSA. They visited a 
number of private sector organisations to see how they managed their 
accommodation. 

1.11 The review involved much hard work by the examining officers and their 
helpers. It also involved much time on the part of officials in departments 
and PSA, who willingly explained their work, problems and ideas. We are 
grateful to all who contributed their time and effort to the review and to the 
departmental scrutinies. Annex B lists those from outside government who 
kindly discussed aspects of the review with us and to whom we are also most 
grateful. 

Findings of examining 1.12 All examining officers identified ways in which departments could improve 
officers the management of their accommodation. All found evidence of over- 

provision of accommodation, even in departments which generally had 
problems of overcrowding. The commonality of the findings is striking: the 
same failings in departmental management, the same perceptions of the 
level of service provided by PSA and the same issues raised by the workings 
of the PRS scheme emerged from every department irrespective of size. 
Details of the departmental recommendations are in Annex C. 
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Figure 1 

Accommodation costs as a percentage of total running costs 
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Central team findings 1.13 Figure 2 depicts trends in the size of office accommodation , numbers of 

non-industrial staff accommodated on the office estate and the average 
square metres occupied by these staff for the period 1979-1985 using 1979 as 
base year (ie 1979 = 100) . The PSA estimate that 65 per cent of 
non-industrial civil servants are housed on the office estate and this has 
been used in producing the graph. Between 1982 and 1984, non-industrial 
staff accommodated on the office estate reduced by about 4.6 per cent 
whereas office accommodation reduced by 2.7 per cent. Hence the gradual 
increase in the area occupied by staff. 

1.14 The starting point for our findings is that overall the office space used by 
departments can be reduced substantially within the next three years. On 
the basis of the evidence of examining officers and our own observations we 
believe that reductions of space of between five and ten per cent are 
achievable. This would reduce departments’ spending by between £40 and 
£85 million annually. But approximately 40 per cent of departments’ 
expenditure is market rent paid to PSA, which does not necessarily equal 
actual payments made to landlords. Savings in the accommodation charge 
paid by departments may therefore be greater than savings to government 
as a whole. Nevertheless if, in co-operation with PSA, departments can 
relinquish excess space in units which can be re-used or disposed of by PSA, 
we believe there could in due course be savings in public expenditure of up 
to £50 million a year. 

1.15 In the light of this ineffective use of office accommodation, our main 
findings and recommendations are concerned with improvements to 
planning and budgeting arrangements in the short and medium term (three 
years ahead). Taken together they should build up into a better framework 
of management for accommodation in departments. 
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Home Civil Service staff accommodated on office estate and size of 
office estate 




1.16 At the highest level departments should have an accommodation strategy 
fitting into their wider strategies for departmental activities. Medium term 
planning and budgeting for accommodation should flow from the strategy 
and feed into departmental PES and running costs targets. Departmental 
space targets for three years ahead will help to set goals for shrinking the 
office estate. Planned space reductions can then help in setting PSA’s 
medium term targets for disposal of land and buildings. More detailed 
budgets for accommodation should be built up on an annual basis by line 
managers. In particular these budgets should pinpoint spare capacity and 
aim to reduce it. Budget holders should have information on surpluses and 
overcrowding which will help frame more realistic and accurate 
accommodation budgets. 

1.17 We also found that there was in most departments a confusion about the 
relative roles and responsibilities of line managers, local accommodation 
managers and central accommodation managers. Our findings show that 
this confusion is made worse because many accommodation managers 
consider their main objective is dealing with day-to-day problems rather 
than managing resources. A lack of information, of training and of status 
combine to make it difficult for these people to do the right job. 

1. 18 We also found that the condition of much of the civil estate was poor. 
Essential maintenance seems to have been delayed. That could have long 
term costs. To avert the need for these, we believe that some of the savings 
obtained from the reduced space could contribute to paying for essential 
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The central report 



Cost of the review 



maintenance work. In addition, the general appearance of many 
government offices is drab and more should be done to improve both the 
image of government offices and the working environment of staff. 

1 . 19 Our findings show that there are major issues arising from the way the PRS 
system works. These inhibit managers from managing. Equally seriously, 
they bring the PRS system into disrepute in the eyes of departments, who 
believe - rightly or wrongly - that it does not give them the freedom they 
thought it would and that the limited freedom has been achieved at the 
expense of a great deal of bureaucratic work. We also found that 
departments’ perception of the service provided by PSA was generally 
poor. This, we believe, is due to a number of factors including 
misunderstanding on the respective roles and responsibilities of 
departments and PSA and the difficult position that the current 
arrangements impose on PSA. 

1.20 The objective of this report is to show how to manage an important 
resource more effectively so as to obtain better value for money from the 
accommodation occupied by civil servants. It is also about how the 
application of delegated budgeting to accommodation resources can make 
managers more cost conscious. 

1.21 For convenience, throughout the report we have used the definitions of cost 
and budget centres set out in Annex D. Departments use different 
terminologies but the concepts are similar. 

1.22 The central part of the review cost £122,000. The individual studies in total 
cost around £151,000, excluding the time of staff consulted in departments. 
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Chapter 2 



Line Managers 



2. 1 Under the current management thrust it is line managers who are 
responsible for the resources used by their commands and for minimising 
their running costs in relation to their output. They should be responsible 
for the accommodation they use as part of this overall control. Thus it is 
most important that the budgeting arrangements in departments provide 
the right information and signals to line managers. There are, however, 
restrictions on their ability to control accommodation costs because of the 
nature of the resource. Line managers can and should reduce the space used 
by their command to a minimum. They should use no more furniture than 
necessary. In local offices, where they may have wider responsibilities, they 
should manage the minor maintenance of the building to the best effect. 

But line managers do not have direct responsibility for choosing their 
building; they cannot determine its price; and in headquarters they may 
have no say in decisions on maintenance and new works. 

2.2 Our review found that line managers can most directly affect their 
accommodation costs by reducing the amount of space they use. But we 
also found that they are not generally giving up unneeded space promptly. 

In many cases they were not even aware of the costs they were incurring. In 
view of this we studied the present departmental budgeting arrangements 
and departments’ future plans. In particular we examined whether they 
were good enough to ensure that spare capacity could be re-used or 
surrendered as quickly as possible and to see whether the arrangements 
gave good value for money for expenditure on accommodation. 



Short-term budgeting 2.3 All departments which took part in the review are developing delegated 

budgetary control arrangements for accommodation as part of their 
response to the FML In this respect they are ahead of most of the private 
sector organisations we visited. The PRS scheme provides departments with 
the basic information to budget for accommodation costs down to at least 
budget-holder level because the accommodation charge is levied building 
by building. For simplicity, we call the accommodation charge, which is 
outside line managers’ control, ‘cost of space’. Fuel, small jobs under 
£1,000, furniture and other supplies we call ‘controllable costs’, although 
some line managers may have less control over them than others. 

2.4 The degree of delegation of budgets is influenced by the degree of control 

line managers have over costs and by the accuracy of charges. For example, 
in the case of maintenance over £1,000, the PRS charge is an average. 

There is little advantage to be gained by delegating specific budgets for the 
maintenance charge, because the charge bears no relation to what is spent 
on each command, only to the space the budget-holder occupies. On the 
other hand, for smaller items under £1,000, where local management may 
be responsible for spending decisions, much is to be gained by preparing * 
more detailed budgets and focussing management’s attention on the costs. 

Cost of space 2.5 None of the departments in the review had fully implemented their 

management accounting systems. Nevertheless, there were some important 
lessons to be drawn from departmental work. At one extreme, in DEn 
there were no plans at the time of the scrutiny to delegate responsibility for 
accommodation costs. At the other extreme, while no department 
delegated budgets for the accommodation charge, DHSS delegated supplies 
and minor works budgets to local offices and reported space costs to them. 
We used the current experience in these two departments to help identify 
the strengths and limitations of delegating budgets for all accommodation 
costs. 
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Controllable costs 



Failings of present 
arrangements 



2.6 The strengths are that: 

- line managers can be made accountable for their use of space; 

- there is greater awareness of cost among accommodation users; and 

- there is a means to measure the budgeted cost of space against the 
actual cost incurred and to report on any variances. 

The limitations are that: 

- line managers may not be able to reduce the space they occupy; and 

- the responsibility of surrendering space to PSA normally rests with 
accommodation managers. 

2.7 The evidence from the review is that the balance of advantage is in 
delegating to line managers their responsibility for controlling space. There 
is further advantage in informing cost centre managers about 
accommodation costs so that they know the costs they are incurring even 
though they have no budget holding responsibility. This helps managers to 
make a fuller analysis of the costs of their activities and allows them to 
judge whether the costs of activities are justified by output. 

2.8 If bidding for space can be built into the normal budgeting cycle, a tighter 
arrangement could be set up. For example, the DHSS examining officer 
recommends that the group manager (responsible for a number of local 
offices) should also be the budget holder. Local office managers will have to 
justify to the group manager the amount of space they occupy as part of 
annual performance reviews. This arrangement would align budget-holding 
responsibility with the ability to control the amount of space used and we 
commend it. 

2.9 Even for those costs we have called ‘controllable 1 , physical considerations 
may dictate the amount of delegation of budgets that can be achieved. 
Where a budget holder occupies the whole of a small building, for example 
a DHSS local office, it is fairly easy to identify the relevant budgeted and 
actual costs. But at a headquarters, boundaries of responsibility can be less 
easy to see and apportionment of costs may be needed, particularly, as in 
the case of the DE in Caxton House, where open plan offices are occupied. 
At headquarters, overall responsibility for the building will often rest with a 
central management division and budgets need to reflect this organisational 
structure. 

2.10 Where line managers have direct control over their costs it is essential that 
they have prompt information about spending against budget. Even where 
costs are apportioned, line managers should know what they are. This puts 
a considerable burden on departments’ management information systems. 
Some departments have found it necessary to supplement their 
management accounting computer packages with special systems designed 
to provide the detail needed for accommodation budgeting. 1 R, DTI and 
DOE/DTp are planning to introduce these supplementary systems. 

2.1 1 We believe all departments should implement delegated budgeting 
arrangements for accommodation costs. The review found that most were 
indeed making good progress. But all departments in the review were 
lacking in two respects. First, no department budgeted, as a separate item, 
the cost of space which is in excess of the space allowed according to service 
wide space standards and can therefore be defined crudely as surplus. 
Secondly, no department had developed accounting systems to monitor 
spare space, inform budget holders of its cost and help trigger its release to 
the central accommodation manager (although some, for example DOE, 
have plans to do this). In our view, such arrangements, which would 
provide bite to accounting at the centre and down the line, should normally 
be incorporated into management accounting systems. We recommend 
(recommendation 1) that Principal Finance Officers (PFOs) In departments 
should have these arrangements in operation by 1 April 1987. 
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2. 12 Overall control of running costs will allow greater freedom to switch 
resources between individual running cost elements. Some departments are 
already experimenting with arrangements to allow budget holders to divert 
some underspending against one budgeting subhead to another. For 
example, in two DHSS regions group managers have been experimenting 
with a system which includes the power to transfer up to ten per cent of 
funds allocated from one subhead to another. Where these arrangements 
have been tried, early results are promising. The change is welcomed by the 
local managers involved as it helps them to perform more flexibly and 
efficiently. In the accommodation field, the arrangements can be 
particularly useful in helping to finance minor works and improve the 
depressing working environment evident in some departments. Switching 
arrangements for space costs would need to allow for the fact that until 
space is disposed of by PSA, there is no saving in public expenditure. But 
subject to there being clear guidelines, we belive that switching 
arrangements should be further developed in all departments. 

2.13 Switching arrangements can in themselves provide an effective incentive to 
line managers to make best use of their resources. But examining officers 
also considered whether specific incentive schemes might be useful in 
reducing the cost of space and improving the working environment. The 
DHSS has experimented with such schemes within its local office network. 
Local DHSS offices which make a contribution to improved efficiency can 
be given an award which can be used to improve office facilities. 

2.14 Incentive schemes related to accommodation could provide a ‘carrot’ for 
the release of space and an extra reward for high efficiency could be used to 
help improve a poor working environment. On the other hand, a real saving 
would not be achieved until PSA had disposed of or re-used the space. 
Moreover, managers in already overcrowded offices would see the scheme 
as unfair. More importantly, an incentive scheme that only considered 
accommodation could distort the importance of reducing running costs as a 
whole. 

2.15 We do not see a balance of advantage over disadvantage. But the 
multi-department review of devolved budgeting could usefully consider 
accommodation in its general investigation of incentive schemes. 

2.16 There are other ways in which the importance of accommodation as a 
resource can be brought home to line managers. Most relevant will be in the 
assessment of a line manager’s performance, through the annual reporting 
system. At present, staff are assessed on aspects of performance including 
the use of resources . Accommodation is the most important non-staff 
resource. Therefore, we recommend (recommendation 2) that departments 
should consider including accommodation management as part of the 
effective use of resources in the revised guidance notes they are now 
preparing for reporting officers. Examples of quantifiable performance 
indicators could be the ratio of space used to the total entitlement or the 
actual cost incurred by line managers against budgeted cost of 
accommodation. 
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Chapter 3 



Accommodation Managers 



Role of the local 
accommodation 
manager 



Space 



3.1 As we make clear in the previous chapter, line managers are responsible for 
the level of accommodation resources used, in particular the amount of 
space. There will often be some responsibilities, however, which fall to be 
managed on behalf of the line manager. The extent to which this happens 
will vary from building to building - but whatever the situation, expertise on 
accommodation matters will lie with a specific individual, usually based in 
the office services command. It will be that person’s responsibility to help 
line managers and to manage those accommodation matters most sensibly 
allocated to him or her. 

3.2 The term most commonly used to describe the individual responsible for 
accommodation matters, whether centrally or locally, throughout the Civil 
Service is the accommodation officer. However, the main task of the 
accommodation officer is to manage the use of space, minor maintenance, 
supplies etc. To emphasise the importance of this task we refer throughout 
this report to accommodation managers. This is in line with the titles we 
found used in the private sector. It would be in keeping with the new 
approach we propose for accommodation management for all 
accommodation officers to be redesignated accommodation managers. We 
suggest that all departments should consider adopting this new style of title 
for officers involved in accommodation work. 

3.3 Not surprisingly, the detailed arrangements for the management of 
accommodation vary greatly as between departments. But a general picture 
emerged from the individual scrutinies. 

3.4 Local accommodation managers have responsibility for the accommodation 
issues that arise in individual buildings. Their role consists of helping line 
managers make best use of available accommodation (for example, by 
advising on lay-out of offices); ensuring that maintenance and new work is 
carried out either directly or through PSA; providing supplies; and dealing 
with emergencies that crop up. 

3.5 The evidence from the departmental reports is that local accommodation 
managers - and these can include central accommodation managers who 
have responsibilities for headquarters divisions - tend to be doing the wrong 
job. In general, that is not their fault. For instance, the DEn examining 
officer found that the SEO responsible for accommodation in Thames 
House South, spent far too much time firefighting day-to-day issues that 
should have satisfactorily been resolved at a lower level. Officers from 
other divisions tended to come to him as a focal point for ad hoc queries. 

The reactive service which line managers and senior officers expect of 
accommodation managers detracts from their real job of planning both 
space use and maintenance. They also do not have time to liaise properly 
with PSA which does not make PSA’s task any easier. More time available 
for planned maintenance would largely obviate the need for emergency, 
reactive work. 

3.6 Line managers should be able to look to their local accommodation 
manager for advice on minimising space use. There are a number of 
constraints on the best use of space. Space standards are agreed nationally 
with the Trade Union Side. These lay down minimum and maximum areas 
to which officers of different grades are entitled. The range of entitlement is 
designed to allow for variations in quality and type of accommodation 
available. In planning requirements the minimum standard should be used 
as a starting point. If this proves inappropriate when investigating solutions 
to meet individual requirements, the range up to the maximum can be 
employed to allow for awkward building shapes, poor natural light or other 
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special circumstances. It is worth noting that our review showed that staff in 
the private sector are allocated significantly less space than their Civil 
Service counterparts generally. But these lower allocations of space are 
offset by better standards of decoration, furniture and working conditions. 
Annex E sets out some of the main Civil Service standards and variations, 
with some examples from the private sector for comparison. 

3.7 Building design may put constraints on usage. Also certain rooms 
necessarily contain a greater amount of records or equipment than allowed 
for within the standard range. Where such physical constraints exist the 
local accommodation manager should be advising line managers on how to 
overcome them: by switching staff between rooms; by moving filing 
cabinets and equipment into the darker parts of rooms; and by minimising 
the amount of records kept in offices to essential levels. Line managers may 
also need advice on whether open plan arrangements might make better use 
of the available space. Careful layout planning and full staff consultation 
however are of paramount importance where open plan is contemplated. 

3.8 Where accommodation managers are reviewing their holdings in individual 
buildings, they should work closely with PSA to identify opportunities to 
give up space which can be used to accommodate other departments which 
have problems of over-crowding. Examining officers came across examples 
of towns in which some individual buildings were over-crowded and others 
had excess space. There are even examples where within the same building 
one department held accommodation much more than the minimum 
needed while another department faced serious problems of shortage of 
space. An example is in Broseley House, Blackburn. Eighty-six DHSS staff 
are housed on one floor in very over-crowded conditions. This contrasts 
vividly with the conditions of 96 staff from another government department 
who are housed in the remaining three floors, each one being identical in 
size to that occupied by DHSS, Clearly, where multi-occupied buildings are 
concerned, it is important that there should be close liaison between 
individual occupying departments. In this way the possibilities of inter- 
departmental co-operation to alleviate such situations can be explored. 

3.9 PSA can help in adjusting these pressures. But it is not - nor should it be - 
in a position to order departments to close up in order to accommodate 
over-spill from another department. Line managers must reduce space to 
the minimum required for their operations. Accommodation managers 
need to work with PSA in a co-ordinating role to enable rooms given up to 
be used by other departments where there is local overcrowding. 

3.10 There is a crucial need for continuing consultation among local 
accommodation managers and PSA. That should involve multi-department 
discussion, which might enable a swifter agreement to be reached. It might 
also help to reduce the resentment which sometimes occurs when requests 
to give up space are put to line or accommodation managers. A few fora for 
the discussion of accommodation issues in individual localities do exist and 
have proved successful. It would be sensible for PSA to take the lead in 
setting up such groups and we suggest that they should do so. The benefits 
to departments and to PSA would, we believe, outweigh the time required 
to organise and hold such meetings. 

Maintenance 3.11 We see a need for a more planned approach to maintenance requirements 

at local level. In our contacts with the private sector we came across the 
concept of ‘terotechnology’ as applied to building and equipment 
maintenance: a detailed maintenance plan based on an initial audit of an 
individual building’s requirement. Local accommodation managers should 
be drawing up such plans in order to monitor their maintenance effort. It 
will be important to discuss these plans with District Works Officers 
(DWOs), possibly in conjunction with their annual inspection, in order to 
clarify the respective responsibilities of each side and to benefit from 
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DWOs’ greater technical expertise. We recommend (recommendation 3) 
that central accommodation managers should issue guidance on planned 
maintenance based on the PSA Minor Works Handbook to local 
accommodation managers by 1 April 1986 with instructions to draw up plans 
and timetables for implementation in 1987-88. 

3.12 As well as managing certain aspects of the accommodation resource, local 
accommodation managers should be providing a variety of services to line 
managers which will help them to make better use of the accommodation 
they occupy. Line managers need to know what is available by way of help 
from accommodation managers and what level of service they can expect. 

In most departments a clear definition is lacking of the roles and 
responsibilities of the local accommodation manager and the level of service 
to be expected. Equally line managers tend to be unsure of what they have 
to do in order to make best use of the accommodation manager’s expertise. 
We therefore recommend (recommendation 4) that, by 30 September 1985, 
the head of the central accommodation division should have drawn up, in 
consultation with local accommodation managers, a statement of their roles 
and responsibilities; and that, by 1 April 1986, local accommodation 
managers should have prepared and agreed with line managers in the 
buildings which they service, an agreement setting out the level of service line 
managers can expect and the responsibilities of line managers in respect of 
such things as due notice etc. 

3.13 Most departments have a small central division or branch with overall 
responsibility for policy on accommodation, headed by a central 
accommodation manager. This can involve planning future accommodation 
needs (where such planning exists); overseeing major initiatives (such as the 
headquarters rationalisation which DOE/DTp recently undertook); and 
providing guidance and help to local accommodation managers. 

3.14 All examining officers confirmed the need for this kind of expertise. One, 
however, questioned whether it was necessary that this role be carried out 
by a separate central unit of the department. DE has a small headquarters 
estate. In terms of area occupied, about 90 per cent of all their office 
accommodation is used by local offices. The examining team concluded 
that, since the main problems on accommodation arose in the UBS, it 
would be logical that the ‘central’ expertise should be based there. Different 
departments may need to adopt different solutions. What matters is that 
there should be a point to which local accommodation managers (or others 
faced with accommodation problems) can turn. It may be appropriate for 
some, or even most, expertise to be available at regional level but such 
matters as strategic planning need to be headquarters functions. 

3 . 15 Within the framework of overall running costs control, departments will 
need internal planning and monitoring arrangements in order to look ahead 
and if necessary plan to cut back on specific elements. In the case of 
accommodation, we believe it will often be possible to make a higher than 
average contribution to overall reductions in running costs. It is important 
that central accommodation managers are in a position to realise that 
contribution in the medium term. 

3.16 Some, but not all, departments have developed physical planning 
arrangements for accommodation. For example, in the DTI the financial 
management information systems coupled with the Physical Resource 
Management Information System (PREMIS) could; 

- facilitate collection and retention of data on the DTI’s space and 
equipment; 

- permit statistical analysis; 

- permit audits on how space is used and how allocations compare with 
entitlement; 
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- help in planning moves; and 

- help in controlling stocks of furniture and supplies across the 
Department. 

This is a good model for the coupling of financial to physical budgeting 
arrangements and will help with medium term budgeting. We therefore 
recommend (recommendation 5) that all large departments put plans in hand 
by 1 April 1986 for both physical and financial medium term budgeting for 
accommodation. 

3.17 Central accommodation managers are responsible not only for planning 

space requirements and major new initiatives, but also for central control of 
furniture stocks and energy efficiency policy in their departments. 

Furniture 3.18 A few examining officers recommended tighter control of furniture held by 

departments and, in particular, regular inventories of furniture. We believe 
that the staff effort required to maintain inventories of all furniture is not 
usually justified except for valuable or ‘attractive’ items. But we do believe 
that furniture stores should be carefully controlled - not least because in 
some cases they take up a considerable amount of space. This would 
become even more important with moves away from uniform furniture and 
consequent loss of flexibility. Cabinet Office (MPO) has issued general 
guidelines on stores which apply equally to furniture stores: we commend 
these. 

Energy efficiency 3.19 The efficient use of energy can produce both operational benefits, in terms 

of a more comfortable working environment, and considerable cash 
savings. While PSA takes the lead in this area and, in particular, retains 
control of heating and ventilation systems, it is important for departments 
to fulfil their responsibilities too. There needs to be much greater awareness 
by all departments of their energy use, the costs and remedial action to be 
taken. The proper management of energy use requires special training and 
must be related to the particular circumstances of individual buildings. 
There is much that accommodation managers can do in educating staff, too, 
and on matters such as draught-proofing within PSA rules. Departments 
should appoint energy managers (who would in many cases be 
accommodation managers) to monitor energy and make recommendations 
on how energy can be saved, with the help of PSA or outside energy 
consultants. 

Postings 3.20 At present, central accommodation planning, like local management, is 

generally reactive. To rectify this situation we believe that the division 
responsible for providing the central expertise on accommodation should be 
accorded a higher status than it is now. For example, the Report on Civil 
Service Management Development in the 1980s 1 recognised the importance 
of people having potential for senior positions in the Civil Service to have 
experience, amongst other things, of personnel and finance work. Posting 
policies are encouraged to take account of this. We believe similarly a spell 
in the central accommodation division should be regarded as a desirable 
posting for staff with potential. 

3.21 We also believe that expertise in accommodation is a valuable asset gained 
over time. A spell in accommodation work should not be regarded as a 
‘fill-in’ until something better comes along. Postings should be as long as are 
normal for the grades concerned and no longer. Management of 
accommodation in departments has changed dramatically in the last two 
years with the introduction of PRS. That system will continue to develop 
over the next few years and it will not be conducive to good management if 
those carrying out the job become narrow in outlook and unreceptive to 
new ideas. Equally, it is important to avoid concentrating valuable 
expertise in a few individuals who have become too specialised in one area. 



1 Civil Service Management Development in the 1980s. Cabinet Office (MPO), July 1983. 
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3.22 While individual postings should thus last no more than, say, five years, we 
believe there is a case for making accommodation management a form of 
specialism. We do not mean to suggest that people spend all their career in 
accommodation matters - that would produce a blinkered approach to the 
subject. What we envisage is that someone who has been in accommodation 
management at one stage in his career could expect to return to the subject 
at a higher grade or in a different environment. This would help build on 
expertise and indicate that the area was one of relatively high status. We 
thus recommend (recommendation 6) that Principal Establishment Officers 
(PEOs) in all departments, in preparing development plans for able staff, 
should ensure that some officers with high potential spend some time in 
accommodation work; and that expertise in accommodation is retained and 
developed. 

3.23 To carry out their responsibilities, accommodation managers, both local 
and central, need training. While much of what is expected of them can be 
picked up ‘on the job’ or in the hand-over from previous incumbents, there 
is a lot of background that is best taught through means of formal training. 
The training needs of accommodation managers will vary from department 
to department, from building to building and will depend on whether they 
are central or local accommodation managers. We cannot be prescriptive 
about what is needed in all cases. What we can say is that every 
accommodation manager needs to know the basics of the PRS scheme, the 
department’s arrangements for budgeting for accommodation, the 
organisation and function of PSA, the requirements of basic maintenance 
work, how to deal with and get best value for money from contractors, the 
rudiments of accommodation management and an awareness of how to 
promote and obtain energy efficiency. We recommend (recommendation 7) 
that departmental training divisions, where necessary in consultation with 
PSA and MPO Training Division, draw up a programme of training for both 
central and local accommodation managers by 1 April 1986. The programme 
should recognise that the department itself, PSA and the Civil Service 
College, in the context of general resource management, all have a role to 
play in accommodation training; and that private sector organisations may 
organise courses in accommodation management which could be useful. 

3.24 The improvement of status of accommodation managers and the provision 
of better training will help improve the management of departmental 
accommodation. But there is a need to demonstrate to senior management 
and Ministers that the investment has paid dividends. With this in mind, a 
number of examining officers considered how performance indicators could 
be drawn up for the management of accommodation as a whole and for 
individual accommodation managers. 

3.25 There was unanimity that generalised objectives, such as ‘maximising the 
use of available accommodation’ were insufficient on their own. More 
quantifiable success criteria are needed. In preparing such criteria, and in 
measuring performance against them, it is essential to remember that 
accommodation costs are only one element - albeit a large one - in the 
running costs of a department. There can be efficiency gains made by siting 
a particular division in an expensive location - and these gains can greatly 
outweigh any savings on accommodation costs. For example, the Cabinet 
Office Secretariat needs to be near Downing Street. Thus, assessing 
performance against the indicators suggested below should not be a 
mechanical, routine task. Those senior managers charged with such 
assessment need to be fully aware of all the factors involved, which requires 
that they use constructively the management information systems available 
to them. 

3 .26 A number of key indicators can be established for each building and for 
each budget centre within the building. These can be drawn from the 
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information which managers will be collecting as part of the planning and 
budgetary systems recommended in this report. The key indicators include: 

- the average accommodation (including furniture and fittings) cost per 
member of staff; 

- the proportion of total space available unused or used for storage; 

- the fuel and utility cost per square metre; and 

- the cleaning cost per square metre. 

1 his list is not intended to be exhaustive. But accommodation managers 
could be set targets for improving each of the above indicators. These 
indicators would give a measure of how seriously accommodation managers 
are taking their responsibilities to make best use of space and general 
accommodation costs. 

3.27 Further indicators for local accommodation managers could be drawn from 
the service agreements we have recommended. These might include: 

- how often target response times (defined in terms of cost- 
effectiveness) are met; 

- the number of matters arising from the joint annual inspection with the 
DWO; and 

- the level of complaints about work not done or not done properly. 

3 28 We recommend (recommendation 8) that, by 1 April 1986, the head of the 
central ac unmodation division, in consultation with local accommodation 
managers, draws up performance indicators (and targets for improvement 
based on these). The performance indicators can be used in assessing annual 
performance. 
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4.1 Improvements in the arrangements for budgeting and the kind of service 
provided by accommodation managers for line managers will help the local 
arrangements for managing accommodation. However, there is an extra 
dimension to accommodation costs as compared to most other running 
costs. That is the relatively long time span - often longer than a year - 
involved in accommodation matters. Because of these timescales, medium 
term planning (defined, for simplicity as the three year PES period) is 
important. Further, because it is possible to foresee future developments in 
working practices and building techniques, it is possible to take a 
longer-term view of accommodation needs with a view to considering now 
what will be the position in the 1990s. The review has shown that while most 
departments put a great deal of effort into making effective use of two 
resources - money and people - they appear less interested in making full 
use of the third resource - accommodation. 

4.2 Those responsible for planning a department’s accommodation needs are 
usually not brought into discussions about proposals for new work or for 
getting rid of work until late in the day. For example, in the DPISS a policy 
decision was taken to merge the National Insurance and Supplementary 
Benefits Appeals Tribunals to be controlled by an independent President 
with his own staff. This meant that separate accommodation was needed 
and, as the change was required quickly, the accommodation had to be 
found almost overnight. 

4.3 The attitude that accommodation can be swept up as part of a miscellany of 
minor matters towards the end of a change ignores three things. First, 
departments are paying about £850 million a year for office 
accommodation. Second, accommodation is inflexible. This may be due 
either to the physical constraints of the building; to the fact that the building 
is historic or listed (a high percentage of government buildings are); or to 
restrictions in the lease in the case of all but minor alterations. Third, 
accommodation matters have a long lead time. It can take more than a year 
to find and acquire new buildings and also to dispose of vacant properties. 

4.4 For all these reasons, planning for accommodation needs to be made an 
integral part of the overall planning process. Almost all proposals will have 
accommodation consequences. Staff might be reduced, or the operational 
organisation may be changed so that the communication links within the 
department alter, or extra work may be taken on. The central 
accommodation function will be represented on the department’s strategic 
planning group by the PEO. But we also recommend (recommendation 9) 
that, when new proposals including the number and siting of staff are being 
put forward, the initiating officer should always set out the accommodation 
consequences following consultation with the central accommodation 
manager. Not only will this ensure that there is adequate planning for 
accommodation, it will also ensure that the status of accommodation 
matters and staff is enhanced, something we press for in Chapter 3. 

4.5 The highest element in the accommodation charge is that for rent and rates. 
Thus the location of an office is one of the most important questions to be 
asked - the difference in the charge between the City of London and the 
suburbs can be as much as £3,000 a year for an HEO. 

4.6 We therefore consider that any proposal to move the location of offices 
should be subject to a full investment appraisal. Such an appraisal should be 
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carried out in line with Treasury investment appraisal guidance and should 
take account, among other things, of: 

- staff costs in the new location (London weighting) ; 

- accommodation costs (rent/rates/maintenance/fuel and other utilities) ; 

- costs involved in moving; 

- suitability of the new building (are open plan or cellular offices 
available and/or required?); 

- need for the move (is it a planned or forced move?); 

- quantified improvements in efficiency to be gained; 

- timing of costs and benefits; 

- impact on the service provided to the public; 

- effects on the cost of communications; and 

- relevant unquantifiable costs. 

4.7 We considered whether, in view of the high costs of accommodation in 
central London and in certain other parts of the country, there should be a 
planned programme of relocation similar to the 1979 dispersal programme. 
An exercise carried out by MPO officials suggests that the high immediate 
cost of such moves which involve taking on new buildings may well only be 
offset by savings in eight to ten years (depending on the new location and 
the type of building occupied). We believe that a more piecemeal approach 
should be adopted. When a move is necessary for operational or other 
reasons, the accommodation manager should consider wherever possible at 
least one option involving an alternative location outside the city centre. 
This is particularly relevant in London. A move from the centre to the 
suburbs could bring considerable savings while at the same time providing a 
more congenial working environment for staff. However, due regard should 
be had to the accessibility both for staff and the public and where relevant 
the need for departments to be represented in the location they serve, eg 
DHSS, DE and IR. In view of the importance we attach to the need to 
demonstrate that value for money is being obtained in all location decisions, 
we recommend (recommendation 10) that any proposal to move the location 
of offices is subject to a full Investment appraisal by the accommodation 
manager in consultation with PSA and that, wherever possible, at least one 
option involving a suitable location outside a city centre should be 
considered. 

4.S The overall aim must be to meet operational needs and provide a 

reasonable working environment at as low a cost as possible. We consider 
that the accommodation manager must be empowered to challenge claims 
about need and about improvements in efficiency. The reason for this is 
that line managers too often regard space as a ‘free’ asset, though the 
approach to delegated budgeting which we propose should combat this. 
Nevertheless there is a temptation - which is difficult to resist - to assume 
that it is essential to be in a specific location when it is, in fact, only 
desirable. For example, most policy divisions would argue that they need to 
be collocated with Ministers. That assertion needs to be challenged. The 
DTI examining officer carried out an analysis of Ministers’ and Permanent 
Secretaries’ diaries to see which divisions and individuals attended most 
meetings with them. He found that of the divisions making up the top ten 
attenders, only three were in the same building as the Ministers; and of 
those divisions in that building half were among the least frequent meeting 
attenders, though the great majority of other frequent attenders were 
nearby. Headquarters accommodation managers may wish to carry out a 
similar exercise. 

4.9 Another reason for giving the accommodation manager this power is that 
divisions often do not have a very clear view of the extent to which 
relocation will improve efficiency. MPO officials responsible for overall 
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location policy in the Civil Service report that, in the majority of the cases 
they see, the appraisal by departments always includes a ‘saving’ due to 
greater efficiency. Suspiciously, this ‘saving’ is often estimated to be equal 
to or just above the additional costs arising from the move. We accept that 
in certain cases it is not possible to quantify with great accuracy the 
improvements in efficiency to be obtained from, say, the shortening of lines 
of communications. Where outputs cannot be valued in money terms, an 
investment appraisal using cost-effectiveness analysis can still show the 
cheapest way of providing a given output. Costs and benefits can sometimes 
sensibly be given money values, often by analysing people’s actual 
behaviour and declared or revealed preferences. The imputed money 
values can be used in the appraisal as if they were actual cash flows. Other 
factors which cannot be valued should be listed and quantified so far as 
practicable making it clear that they are additional factors to be taken into 
account. Where a case for relocation is accepted on the basis of efficiency 
savings, the Accounting Officer should require the head of the division 
moved to provide an annual statement for the three years after the move 
showing, on the basis of the criteria set out in the original investment 
appraisal, how greater efficiency has been achieved, and we so recommend 
(recommendation 11). It is obvious that the divisional head will be held 
accountable for his or her success or failure in making improvements, in the 
context of budgetary control. 

4.10 In spite of the fact that accommodation management is so largely reactive, 
many departments have an accommodation strategy covering at least some 
of their activities. For example, it has been DHSS’s aim since 1966 to 
provide single site integrated local offices, though there are still 91 local 
offices on split sites. In DTI the main aim for the headquarters estate is to 
reduce the number of locations occupied in London and to regroup the 
activities in the Victoria Street area. 

4.11 From what we have seen, however, these strategies tend to be fragmentary 
and most departments which have a strategy do not seem to have assessed 
its viability in full cost-benefit terms. Individual moves are made because 
they seem to fit in with the strategy - but basic questions are ignored in this 
approach. There is little evidence that the thinking behind the strategy has 
been properly tested. Broad strategies are of course difficult to test. So each 
individual decision which contributes to the overall strategy must be 
separately assessed to see whether it is justified in its own right. And that 
individual decision should be based on the facts and not subject to the 
overriding influence of the general ‘strategy’ without a recognition and 
acceptance of additional costs. As the DTI examining officer demonstrated 
in relation to DTI’s strategy, quantifiable savings from relocating 
headquarters staff would be outweighed by additional accommodation 
costs. In the examining officer’s view the extra cost would only be justified 
for divisions which need to consult one another intensively over policy. 

4.12 We believe that departments need to develop coherent accommodation 
strategies covering all their activities, taking account of known changes in 
the organisation of work. These strategies should remain flexible enough to 
allow individual decisions to be treated on their merits. We recommend 
(recommendation 12) that all central accommodation managers, in 
consultation with line managers, should develop an accommodation strategy 
by 1 April 1987. 

4.13 Accommodation strategies should also take account of the impact of new 
technology. IR were stimulated to rationalise their accommodation by their 
plans to computerise Pay As You Earn (PAYE) which is dealt with in local 
tax offices. The progress in information technology means that in the next 
ten to twenty years we shall see dramatic changes in working methods. 
These changes will have ramifications for departments’ accommodation 
needs. The greater use of technology in offices will increase demands on 
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space in the short term but in the longer term may lead to space savings. 
Local area networks, for example, will require a cable management system 
plus additional space for electronic office equipment, possibly in separate 
rooms. The proposals for computerising DHSS local offices will have a 
marked effect on the organisation of those offices’ work. The examining 
officer in DHSS has recommended that planning for the change should 
include planning for the accommodation needs. We endorse that. 

4.14 One further development which will follow in the wake of the technological 
revolution is a reduction of the need to work in a centrally based office. 

One firm we visited estimated, that 15 per cent of their staff could 
eventually work from home. For some civil servants it will probably always 
be necessary to work mainly in an office close to colleagues, senior officials, 
Ministers or customers. But already, some officials do work largely from 
home, eg Planning Inspectors in DOE and half of those working in the Gas 
and Oil Measurement Branch in DEn. There is scope for greater use of this 
approach. While there will always be a need to have some kind of office 
base, it can be kept to a minimum with officers sharing a pool of 
accommodation or even a desk (see the extract from the Accommodation 
Officers Guide at Annex E). We think departments need to give greater 
consideration to such possibilities, in consultation with the staff involved. 
Planning will have to be done in advance to make sure that vacated office 
space is not left unused and the cost-benefit analysis of office versus home 
working would need to take account of the extra costs to the householder 
which the department might have to meet, eg rates, taxes and heating bills. 
All departments should begin to give consideration to those tasks which 
already take staff outside the office for a significant proportion of their 
time, in which case office space economies may be considered and, further, 
the possibilities of some staff working from home should be kept under 
review. 

4.15 A more radical option is likely to be available by the late nineties. By then 
the capability of work at a local work centre (shared by a number of 
government departments and perhaps other public bodies) will exist. Some 
staff will want to take advantage of this possibility and some jobs will be 
capable of being done in this way. It will be part of the central 
accommodation manager’s job to consider the implications of these 
developments. 

4. 16 Developments in both building design and the working environment can 
already be seen in some new projects. Undoubtedly these advances will 
continue and will enable greater exploitation of space use. Few existing 
buildings permit a fully flexible office layout or allow circulation space to be 
used for any other purpose. In larger buildings the potential exists with the 
use of full air conditioning and careful landscaping to incorporate features 
such as atrium entrances which may then be used as staff meeting or leisure 
areas, thus releasing valuable office space which would otherwise be used 
for these purposes. Substantial space can also be lost in older buildings due 
to the mass of the building fabric whereas modern frames and cladding 
exploit the maximum usable space for any given site. In addition the 
exterior walls are then more readily adaptable to further expansion or 
retraction as necessary. However, this presumes that the latest techniques 
will be included in new buildings to be made available to departments so 
that the design advantages may be exploited to the full. 
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5.1 We discuss earlier the relationship between line managers and 
accommodation managers within departments. But as crucial to the good 
management of accommodation is the relationship departments have with 
PSA and the quality of service the Agency provides to departments. A 
harmonious working relationship between departmental accommodation 
managers and PSA should make both the day-to-day and the longer term 
aspects of accommodation easier to deal with. Similarly, a steady flow of 
essential information from and to PSA, will make both accommodation 
managers’ and the Agency’s jobs easier. 

5.2 The general picture that comes out of our review however is that 
departments have a poor view of the service provided by PSA, particularly 
in respect of minor new works and maintenance over £1 ,000. The picture is 
by no means uniform - different departments, and even localities, regard 
PSA differently and relationships at a personal level are clearly important. 

In IR, for example, the perception is of a generally responsive organisation 
that co-operated actively in the rationalisation programmes. Similarly, 
DHSS praised PSA for their response on finding premises for the new 
Social Security Appeals Tribunals. But, on balance, we heard more 
criticisms than praise of PSA’s work for departments. 

5.3 Typical of the departmental comments were: 

- ‘PSA’s general response to DE’s overcrowding problems has been 
helpful, but there have been a number of complaints particularly on 
the slow progress in identifying a solution and then carrying out the 
necessary work’ ; 

- ‘there are frequent delays in starting new works and a high incidence 
of deadlines that are not met’ (C&E); 

- ‘long-standing problems with heating loss and over-heating, DEL 
(Directly Employed Labour) , general delay and lack of 
responsiveness, seeming lack of co-ordination within PSA branches 
(DHSS); and 

- ‘the operational needs of the Departments often conflict with the 
PSA’s policy to use the existing civil estate rather than take on new 
hirings’ (DOE/DTp). 

5.4 We cannot comment on the validity of the individual criticisms. But they 
should be viewed in perspective. PSA senior management is aware of the 
need for more effective management of its resources and better 
communication and liaison with its clients. The Agency has several 
important management initiatives in hand which will have relevance to the 
standard of service and value for money of the Agency’s activities on behalf 
of its clients. Nevertheless it must be of concern, not least to PSA, that the 
service they provide to departments is still so poorly regarded. Part of the 
reason may be lack of money for departments’ priorities. But there is a 
further aspect. One feature of PSA’s budgeting arrangements feeds through 
to departments and causes problems for departments in short and medium 
term budgeting and priority setting. 

Funding arrangements 5.5 PSA’s allocation of works funds is divided between Part I (over £150,000 

new works projects) ; Part II (under £150,000 new works projects) ; and Part 
III (maintenance). Funds for Parts II and III are further parcelled out in 
smaller amounts through Line Directorates and the UK Territorial 
Organisation. In total there are about 400 different purses from which the 
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money voted to PSA is disbursed. The smaller the allocation the more 
difficult it is for PSA to manage because variations in spending can be 
accommodated less easily than from larger allocations. In the course of a 
financial year PSA Regions can switch funds from one Area or District to 
another within their allocation for Part II and III work respectively in 
response to actual spend or to meet unforeseen requirements. PSA 
headquarters can similarly increase or decrease Regional allocations. 
Nevertheless, given that PSA argues that it needs to undertake essential 
maintenance as a matter of urgency, it could make funds available for this 
by giving greater freedom at local level to switch money between these 
various purses and encouraging such switching. 

5.6 The present arrangement causes problems for departments; the system is 
inflexible and departmental priorities can be ignored. For example, in DE 
several instances were quoted where PSA was apparently able to provide 
suspended ceilings but funds were unavailable for repairs to leaking roofs. 

Clarification of 5.7 But there are improvements to be made in the relationship between PSA 

responsibilities and departments quite separate from funding arrangements. PSA has two 

major roles (see Annex F). First it has to manage and maintain the civil 
estate in the most cost-effective manner and we recognise the importance of 
that role in current circumstances. Its second role is to provide a service to 
departments and the level of service can be a serious constraint on the good 
management of accommodation by departments. 

5.8 We see PSA as the ‘landlord’ of the civil estate and departments as the 
‘tenants’. Departments already pay PSA for most of its services through the 
accommodation charge (see Annex A). In exchange, departments should 
be entitled to a certain level of service. Equally, they ought to fulfil their 
duties as ‘tenants’. We believe these considerations should govern the 
relationship between PSA and departments, without detracting from PSA’s 
wider role. 

5.9 The problem at present is that PSA’s and departments’ relative roles and 
responsibilities are not clear. The result is that a line manager who 
complains about an accommodation matter may well be told that the fault 
lies with PSA (even when it may not do). Similarly, PSA may expect 
departments to carry out certain tasks but without clarifying what is 
required. The reaction on either side is understandable. On the one hand, 
PSA has no responsibility or possibly no money to rectify the complaint but 
it may be blamed. On the other, departments flounder or neglect necessary 
work which is regarded as PSA’s fault. Under these circumstances it is little 
wonder that misunderstandings, delays and mutual recriminations multiply. 

5.10 Inadequate information flows between departments and PSA exacerbate 
the problem. For example, the lack of planning in departments we identify 
in Chapter 4 means that very often PSA is given very short notice to 
produce a new building or to reorganise an existing one. On the other side, 
it is worrying that our discussions with PSA revealed a reluctance to pass on 
information to departments. We suggested, for example, that departments 
would find it helpful to have the main conditions of the leases of buildings 
they occupy. This would help planning and avoid nugatory work, PSA 
claimed it already provided relevant information and that it would not be 
sensible or practicable to provide information on leases where there was no 
immediate operational requirement. Some details would be commercially 
confidential (although some private sector firms inform local managers of 
the conditions of their leases) and there would be a risk of departments 
misinterpreting the information provided. If this is a real risk, it is 
incumbent upon PSA to provide sufficient information to mimimise it in the 
context of the service agreements and liaison meetings which we 
recommend below, and we are pleased that they are now proposing that 
such information is made available as a matter of routine. 
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5.11 One important issue is the liaison between the local accommodation 
manager and the DWO. The level of co-operation between them is one of 
the keys to good management of accommodation. Where co-operation is 
good, as it is in some local offices, both departments and PSA are able to do 
a better job. The department knows when specific jobs will be done, what it 
has to do and can seek advice in the knowledge it will be helpful. PSA is 
spared the time-consuming and harassing business of having to deal with ad 
hoc enquiries about progress. For example, the DHSS manager of Apollo 
House in Coventry and his new DWO had a liaison meeting at the end of 
last summer. Various problems were discussed and a course of action 
agreed. Jointly they have monitored progress on the work to alleviate the 
problems. The local manager has commented that, because of this liaison, 
he has had the most trouble free heating season of his experience. The 
DWO considers that the time invested has paid dividends, preventing much 
time consuming activity, and intends to continue the process. The 
advantages of good co-operation are so obvious it is difficult to understand 
why it is not better. As with exchange of information , the fault lies on both 
sides - local and regional officers in PSA were critical of the level of 
co-operation they got from departments. In many cases the problem is 
made worse by a lack of liaison between accommodation and line 
managers. The DTI examining officer reports an extreme case of failure in 
liaison when PSA private contractors arrived unexpectedly during working 
hours to look for asbestos. They were in protective clothing and gas masks 
and of course alarmed staff. The incident was apparently due to a 
misunderstanding over the hours staff normally worked. 

5.12 It is crucial that the roles and responsibilities of departments and PSA- 
however defined — are set out clearly and that each knows what to expect 
from the other. We believe that a formal statement agreed between 
departments and PSA is needed. Much of the material this statement would 
cover may be in existence already in the Accommodation Officers Guide, 
the Minor Works Handbook and various letters to Accounting Officers and 
accommodation managers. But it needs to be drawn together in one clear 
and concise document. While the overall division of responsibilities can be 
covered by this statement, it seems to us also that there needs to be an 
agreement at building level between PSA and departments on levels of 
professional service to complement the formal statement. For example the 
use of DEL will vary from building to building. In multi-occupied buildings 
the major occupier needs to be identified and respective responsibilities 
spelt out. By analogy with private sector lease documents therefore, the 
agreement might include, where appropriate, such things as provision for 
PSA to manage and operate the electrical and mechanical service systems 
(to include boilers, lifts, etc) in accordance with the principles of good 
estate management and to explain any delays in dealing with the failure or 
breakdown of the installations, but for the local accommodation manager to 
read the electricity meter. Other provisions might be for PSA to repair and 
maintain the main structure and roofs, or to repair and redecorate at agreed 
intervals the common parts (entrance, stairs and corridors). Existing PRS 
schedules could be used as a starting point. The agreement should also 
include the information each side should provide for the other. These 
examples would clearly need to be adapted to fit individual circumstances 
but might be based on a model drawn up centrally in PSA. We recommend 
(recommendation 13) that PSA should set out and agree with departments a 
formal statement of roles and responsibilities as a matter of urgency and that 
PSA and departments should draw up service agreements at local level in 
parallel with the statement of respective responsibilities. The local 
agreements should be drawn up by 1 April 1986. 

5.13 The recommendations we make in Chapter 3 to raise the quality and status 
of accommodation managers should help to improve co-operation. But 
DWOs also have a part to play. Their technical expertise is important but 
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they also have an essential role as managers and liaison with clients should 
be their highest priority. The 1982 Resource Control Review of District 
Works Offices 1 commented on the way PSA’s image depended largely on 
the service provided by DWOs. It recommended that DWOs should 
monitor their response times and ensure that target completion dates are 
realistic. Our review showed no apparent improvement in these areas. We 
believe that PSA senior management at regional and headquarters level 
needs to do more to encourage DWOs to recognise their role as managers 
and liaison points and to equip them by means of training and guidance to 
do the right job. 

5.14 One other way in which some PSA districts are trying to improve liaison is 
by regular planning meetings with accommodation managers. Meetings are 
also held at regional and headquarters levels. These seem to work well and 
they provide a useful forum for discussion of future plans and exchange of 
information. They can provide an early warning system for PSA. Nor 
should the benefits of personal contacts be underestimated. The frequency 
of meetings may be adjusted according to need, but a regular cycle is most 
important. We recommend (recommendation 14) that PSA should set up and 
develop more regular programmes of liaison meetings with accommodation 
managers at local, regional and headquarters levels starting now. 
Information from these meetings should be fed into the meetings suggested 
in paragraph 3.10. 

5.15 There is one further issue which will become more important to the 
relationship between PSA and departments in future. If the 
recommendations of this review are successful, spare accommodation will 
be released to PSA in the next three years at a faster rate than recently. 
What is more, the properties which are released are likely to include a 
relatively high percentage of poorer quality buildings which may be more 
difficult to deal with than higher quality buildings. There may therefore be a 
danger of a build up of vacant property within PSA as more space is 
released by departments, and a delay in making real savings in public 
expenditure. 

5.16 We did not investigate the arrangements for the disposal of space within 
PSA but we understand that this will be the subject of a scrutiny later in the 
year. We welcome this. We were told that some two per cent of the total 
space in the office estate was held by PSA pending a decision to dispose of 
or redeploy the accommodation. 

5.17 We believe it is important for top management of PSA and the Treasury to 
monitor the level of vacant property very closely. Performance indicators 
should be developed in order that top management of PSA and the 
Treasury can ensure that disposal procedures are efficient. In particular, 
performance indicators should highlight not only the ratio of unused 
accommodation related to the total office estate but also the length of time 
unoccupied properties have been held awaiting a decision to dispose or 
redeploy. The system for budgeting and monitoring the disposal of spare 
capacity needs also to take account of tenure. In cost terms it is generally 
more effective for PSA to redeploy freeholds than leaseholds and to dispose 
of expensive leaseholds. Performance indicators need to anticipate an 
increasing percentage of freeholds in the office estate as the size of the total 
office estate reduces. 

5.18 The 1985 Public Expenditure Survey arrangements include the requirement 
to set financial targets for the disposal of land and buildings. The 
arrangements suggested in paragraph 5,17 will help PSA set targets for 
office accommodation disposals and monitor results. 
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1 Rayner Resource Control Review: Study of District Works Offices in the Property Services Agency PSA, November 
1982. 
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Chapter 6 



What needs to be done now 
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6.1 In the previous chapters we have described how accommodation should fit 
into the overall framework of running costs control, identified shortcomings 
in the management of accommodation in departments and suggested ways 
in which it might be improved. Our study of these areas was stimulated by 
the main finding of the review that there is too much accommodation in 
many departments. In view of this finding, we believe that urgent action is 
needed in the next three years to reduce the size of the civil estate. In this 
chapter we say what needs to be done to secure savings to government 
which we estimate to be up to £50 million. We also consider how the 
short-term improvement can be maintained and the special aspects of 
accommodation fed into departmental management and budgeting systems. 

6.2 Figure 3 shows that the greater proportion of the accommodation charge is 
attributable to rent and rates. On average they represent 85 per cent of the 
charge, although the proportion varies from region to region. In the 
Midlands, for example, rent and rates account for 75 per cent of the charge, 
whereas in central London the proportion is 90 per cent. 

6.3 Short-term efforts to reduce accommodation costs should therefore start 
with the amount of space occupied. Reductions in space will bring 
consequential savings in maintenance, fuel and furnishings, although they 
may also incur transitional costs. 

6.4 Until the advent of PRS in 1983 the main responsibility for ensuring space 
was used efficiently and economically rested with PSA, which has 
undertaken initiatives to identify surplus space. A London headquarters 
strategy was launched in 1979 to rationalise the buildings occupied by 
departments’ headquarters in London. This has resulted in a reduction in 
the headquarters estate of some 14 per cent. Since 1979, PSA has also been 
carrying out a comprehensive monitoring survey of the use of space. PSA 
tells us that the findings have been discussed with departments as they have 
become available and agreement reached on the surplus space which can be 
surrendered to PSA for re-use or disposal. However, although we and the 
examining officers between us visited offices in every PSA Region, we 
found little evidence that the results of the monitoring survey had been 
conveyed to local accommodation managers. 

6.5 Further, since 1982, PSA has been undertaking a programme of civil estate 
town reviews, of which 85 have been carried out so far. The technique 
employed here is for a small team of PSA staff to visit all the government 
buildings in a town to check space use, try and find out future plans from 
the occupants and ensure that departmental needs are being met by the 
accommodation provided. The results are fed back to the individual 
departments but no interdepartmental discussion to determine future action 
occurs. There is only bilateral discussion between PSA and individual 
departments which we consider to be a weakness. Despite these efforts our 
review has shown that there is still substantial spare space. 

6.6 We examined the application of central space standards in departments. 
Most of the examining officers carried out an ‘occupancy audit’ of selected 
buildings or parts of buildings in their department’s estate. An occupancy 
audit is a two-stage process normally carried out by accommodation 
managers. First, from records already held, the area of each room, its use 
and the names, grades and space entitlement of each office’s occupiers is 
analysed. Second, each room has to be visited, partly to check that the 
records are up-to-date, and partly to note any special features (awkward 
shapes, poor lighting, extensive files or equipment). The audits carried out 
by examining officers were revealing. 
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Figure 3 



PBS element of cost covered in annual accommodation charge by 
selected geographical region for 1984-85 




PSA (PRS) Regions 



6.7 In DTI, for example, management of a regional office had sought advice on 
extra accommodation because extra staff were expected as a result of policy 
changes. The examining officer found that on average each member of staff 
had nearly 70 per cent more space than the minimum entitlement. In the 
event the staff increase was smaller than expected and management have 
fitted them into the existing space. 

6.8 The results of the occupancy audit carried out by C&E in 39 buildings 
(occupied by 13 per cent of the total staff of the department) showed that all 
buildings provided at least the minimum space entitlement. In fact 70 per 
cent of staff had more than their maximum entitlement with nine per cent 
more than 50 per cent over-accommodated. 

6.9 The IR examining officer compared the space occupied by staff in Tax 
Offices, now subject to a rationalisation exercise, with Valuation Office 
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accommodation. She found that the average space per member of staff in 
Tax Offices was 18.51 sq m and in Valuation Offices 25.63 sq m even though 
they carry out broadly similar work. As the Tax Office rationalisation 
programme is not yet complete, she concludes that the difference is likely to 
increase progressively. The DEn examining officer concluded that over 25 
per cent of office space occupied in Thames House South by her 
Department was unnecessary. Even so poor planning has caused some local 
overcrowding particularly among junior grades. 

6.10 Not all government offices are over-provided in space terms. The DE 
examining officer gave evidence that many DE local offices are over- 
crowded. In 1981, for example, DE and PSA estimated that 80 per cent of 
unemployment benefit offices were below minimum space standards. While 
the recent expansion programme has eased the situation, with 410 cases 
satisfactorily resolved, 172 offices still remain overcrowded (ie 40 per cent 
or more below requirements) and in 56 there is no solution in view. 

6.11 Nonetheless, on the basis of the evidence collected by examining officers, 
we believe that overall the office estate is too big. The success of special 
rationalisation exercises such as that now being undertaken by IR confirms 
that there is considerable scope for departments to reduce the space they 
occupy. 

6.12 In the time available to them the examining officers could only look at a 
limited amount of accommodation in detail. Therefore not all of them felt 
able to generalise from their findings and to estimate the overall level of 
over-provision of accommodation in their departments. Some did, 
however. For example the C&E and DTI examining officers both 
concluded that over ten per cent of the space used by their departments was 
unnecessary. 

6.13 Asa first step towards making immediate improvements in the use of space 
in departments, we believe that accommodation managers should 
undertake a full occupancy audit of all departmental office accommodation. 
The records drawn up from this exercise must thereafter be kept up to date. 
That can be done in a number of ways. For example, a full audit can be 
carried out on a rolling basis over a fixed period of two or three years. Or 
line managers could be required to notify changes in occupation or use of 
rooms in their command. One private sector company we visited tied in 
notification of changes to the office directory with changes in occupancy 
records. If the full benefit of the initial complete occupancy audit is to be 
felt, the records must be maintained and the results used to back up the 
budgeting systems we recommend in Chapter 2. We recommend 
(recommendation 15) that accommodation managers in departments should 
be charged with carrying out a full occupancy audit if all departmental office 
accommodation by 1 April 1986; that by the same date they draw up 
arrangements for maintaining these records; and that these arrangements 
should require a full occupancy audit at least every five years. PSA are 
drawing up general guidance notes on how to conduct an occupancy audit 
and these will be issued shortly. Occupancy audit is a staff-intensive 
exercise, but to put it in perspective, only modest space savings are required 
to justify the staff costs involved. For instance, savings of about 500 sq m in 
Central London would cover the cost of one man year on occupancy audit. 

6.14 Given the size of most departmental estates (even the smallest department 
in the review held over 33,000 sq m of office accommodation) it will be 
important to have a system to handle this information and make the 
maintenance of records simple. Because of the budgeting aspects of 
accommodation, the information handling system should be compatible 
with other departmental management information systems, though it need 
not be an integral part of them. We recommend (recommendation 16) that, 
by 1 April 1986 the central accommodation manager should evaluate the cost 
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and benefits of computerised information to handle accommodation data and 
should draw up firm plans for the management of accommodation 
Information based on the conclusions. 

6. 15 The requirements of the system could include the ability: 

- to present information derived from the occupancy audit (such as 
available space, information on available rooms); 

- to relate information on individual buildings to the lease requirements 
or the nature of the building (does the lease prevent alterations of a 
minor non-structural nature?) ; and 

- to present maintenance information. 

6.16 As the technology develops, it is likely that sophisticated computer 
programmes will become available which will eliminate the need for an 
accommodation manager to plan every departmental or staff move on the 
ground. Programmes which can manipulate room and floor layouts for any 
given floor plan are already available and others which will be able to take 
account of such things as lines of communication are likely to appear in the 
next few years. Thus, in planning the system to be installed, the 
accommodation manager will need to take full account of current and 
future developments. 

6.17 The occupancy audit will give line managers in departments the basic 
information they need to determine whether they occupy excess space. But 
they will only be able to realise savings if local accommodation managers 
can assemble excess accommodation in viable units which can be 
surrendered to PSA. Liaison with other departments in the locality and 
especially with PSA will be most important. To assist with this task, we 
recommend (recommendation 17) that as a matter of course the local 
accommodation manager should advise the PSA District Estates Surveyor of 
the results of occupancy audits. This will enable PSA to discontinue its 
existing monitoring of the estate and to redirect the effort devoted to 
monitoring into forward planning on the basis of much firmer information 
about departments’ space use and future needs. 

6.18 There are obvious savings to be made in staff resources if information is 
transmitted to PSA and back to departments in machine readable form. 

This requires compatibility between any departmental computer based 
systems and PSA’s information system (CERIS). However we understand 
that PSA are currently considering the computer systems to be used for the 
future operations of CERIS with decisions unlikely for some months. 
Nevertheless, we consider it essential that information systems to handle 
accommodation data must be developed now even with the risk of 
incompatibility with the PSA system. When PSA has decided on its system 
it is likely that simple changes could be made to departmental ones in order 
to achieve some level of compatibility. 

6.19 It is also PSA who can advise what is a viable unit for re-use or disposal. 
There is no central definition of what is a viable unit. That is not surprising, 
given the varied nature of the buildings occupied by departments. But it is 
easy to understand the frustration of departments which make genuine 
efforts to give up unnecessary space (sometimes at some inconvenience to 
the staff and their operations) only to find that PSA do not consider the 
space offered to be a viable unit. The picture painted by examining officers 
suggests that accommodation and line managers often have to do the work 
of identifying such blocks of excess space (even if the physical moves are not 
made) before PSA will give an opinion on whether it constitutes a viable 
unit. This should not happen - PSA Estate Surveyors should be able to 
advise in advance so that the work in the department can be properly 
targetted on what makes sense in terms of giving up accommodation. It is 
not clear whether the fault lies with accommodation managers not seeking 
advice at a sufficiently early stage or with individual Estate Surveyors 
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declining to give advice until plans are virtually complete. However, we 
recommend (recommendation 18) that where accommodation managers, in 
co-operation with line managers, are reviewing their needs within a building 
they consult PSA (and other accommodation managers) at an early stage to 
determine their objectives in terms of size and location of blocks which could 
be given up. We consider that, where it is not already done, PSA should 
ensure that Estate Surveyors give full co-operation in such exercises by 
informing accommodation managers of other departments’ needs and 
surpluses in the locality and what constitutes a viable option for the 
building. 

6.20 Rationalisation can be particularly valuable where the department has a 
local office network. For example, stimulated by the programme to 
computerise PAYE (COP), IR reviewed its Tax District network. The 
review revealed that in the network there were significant amounts of 
vacant or underused space; a proliferation of public enquiry points occupied 
by more than one office; and prime office space being used for storage 
purposes. A programme of more detailed inspections was drawn up region 
by region to rationalise the Tax District network with PSA involvement. 
Currently an agreed rationalisation programme is being implemented which 
will save I R about £8 million a year in accommodation costs for one-off 
capital expenditure of about £12 million. Further savings of around 

£2 million a year may also be possible. By the end of February 1985, 54 
buildings had been given up and 11 new ones taken on, making a net saving 
of 43 buildings. The IR examining officer drew up some suggested 
guidelines based on their experience on how to undertake a rationalisation 
exercise. These are reproduced at Annex G. 

6.21 A full scale rationalisation programme of the kind carried out by IR 
probably has most benefit in a department with a network of regional and 
local offices. However, it can equally prove beneficial in more centralised 
departments. In 1984 DOE/DTp, in collaboration with PSA, completed 
such a programme under the ‘11 into 3’ exercise, where the objective was to 
reduce the number of offices occupied by the department in central London 
from 11 to 3. The outcome of this exercise reduced those Departments’ 
accommodation bill by £3 million a year. MOD are currently engaged with 
PSA in a similar exercise to reduce the number of offices held in central 
London. We suggest that, in the light of the occupancy audits to be carried 
out in the coming year, departments which have not already done so review 
the number of offices occupied in central London with the aim of reducing 
the number of holdings in a cost-effective manner. 

6.22 We have described above the evidence which suggests that overall too much 
space is used by departments. As we described in Chapter 2, it is the 
responsibility of line managers - in consultation with their local 
accommodation managers and, through them, PSA - to take action to 
release such space. In order to decide on the action needed, line managers 
will need to know whether they are up to or below minimum'standards - 
and where the variations occur. We therefore recommend (recommendation 
19) that line managers should be given full details of the occupancy audit of 
the space they occupy. 

6.23 Some examining officers, in the light of their findings on the extent of 
over-provision of space, proposed that their departments (or individual 
parts of it) should set targets for a reduction in space used. For example, the 
C&E examining officer recommended an overall reduction of ten per cent 
in three years. The DTI examining officer proposed a ten per cent reduction 
be September 1987. The IR examining officer suggested that District 
Valuation Offices were considerably over- accommodated and should 
initiate a rationalisation exercise in some areas to co-ordinate with the other 
rationalisation plans of the department. For DOE/DTp, the examining 
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officer wanted his departments to set targets linked to the progressive 
decline in the number of civil servants. 

6.24 In the light of the changed approach to running costs control described in 
Chapter 1, each department will want to consider whether it wants to 
supplement its allocations to line budget holders with any cross-department 
targets - if only as a transitional measure over the next year or two - for 
particular types of expenditure for which a significant element of central 
management has to continue in a department. Accommodation is one of the 
most likely examples (but each department will have its own priorities). A 
basic target for accommodation would have to be a cost one, taking account 
of the space occupied, the minor works and maintenance costs and the costs 
of fuel and other utilities. However, because the costs of space represent 
the highest proportion of accommodation costs, departments should 
consider setting an area target for the space they occupy. In this respect 
accommodation may require a slightly different approach to the generality 
of runnning costs. 

6.25 We do not, however, believe it is sensible for the centre to set an overall 
space target which each department should achieve. The review has 
revealed that individual departments differ in their use of space. Most are 
over-accommodated, but to varying degrees. Some departments (such as 
DE) are undoubtedly tightly accommodated. More important, departments 
in general do not have the right information readily available to determine 
the extent of over- accommodation. While most have fairly basic records on 
what space they have and who occupies it, this is often insufficient to 
determine, except crudely, the extent to which space is under-utilised. Only 
a full occupancy audit will give that information. 

6.26 Nonetheless, a fairly crude target based on existing records can be set by 
departments for themselves and would be a useful spur for departments to 
act now in advance of a full occupancy audit. We therefore recommend 
(recommendation 20) that, by 30 September 1985, ail departments set 
interim targets for space reductions to be achieved by 30 September 1986; 
and that, in the light of the occupancy audit and by 30 September 1986, they 
set revised targets for reducing space used by 30 September 1988 together 
with a plan for achieving the reductions including milestones to measure 
progress. Such targets would contribute to overall reductions in running 
costs and would help departments control them. 

6.27 Each department will have to determine, in the light of its own budgeting 
and planning arrangements, how to measure and monitor progress towards 
these targets. We suggest, however, that the baseline for the second target 
should be the amount of space occupied at 1 April 1986, when the 
occupancy audit is complete, adjusted where necessary for known changes 
in manpower over the following two years. Unexpected policy or 
operational changes will of course involve adjusting the targets. 

6.28 In the last three years space reduction has amounted to around one per cent 
a year of the total office estate. We belive this rate of reduction can be 
substantially accelerated. From the findings of examining officers and from 
our own observations, we think that - as a minimum - a space reduction of 
between five per cent and ten per cent overall is feasible by 30 September 
1988. Assuming that PSA can accept back the space given up, this would 
represent a saving of between £40 million and £85 million on the costs to 
departments annually. 
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7.1 Our report is concerned principally with the need for departments to 
improve their management of accommodation through raising line 
managers’ awareness of costs and through clarifying the roles and 
responsibilities of line and accommodation managers and PSA. In the 
context of the present arrangements we believe that what we advocate will, 
if implemented, bring about a tighter control of accommodation matters 
and substantial savings to departments. But several examining officers did 
consider whether there could be improvements in the present arrangements 
for charging departments for their accommodation which would help them 
make better use of this resource. They identified a number of ways in which 
developments in the PRS system could help to bring home the costs of 
accommodation to line managers more clearly and help accommodation 
managers to manage the resource more effectively. In this chapter we deal 
with some suggestions for improving the workings of the PRS system, 
starting with those areas which line managers are most likely to be able to 
control. 

7.2 The Crown Suppliers (TCS) (formerly PSA Supplies) is the main source of 
office furniture and equipment for the whole office estate. This includes 
floor covering, shelving, sun screening etc. Except for certain expenditure 
directly associated with PSA-initiated removals or works services, the full 
costs of all items supplied by TCS are met from departments’ allocations. 
Under the present arrangements, with few exceptions, departments are tied 
to TCS for most goods but have freedom to arrange their own disposals, 
removals, repairs and maintenance if they wish. 

7.3 In general, departments seemed reasonably content with the service 
provided by TCS. We heard one or two complaints about the standard of 
the new Whitley range of furniture and some local accommodation 
managers expressed the view that they could buy certain items more 
cheaply than through TCS. But by far the most important complaint was of 
delays in delivery and invoicing. These cause problems in budgeting for 
supplies. TCS have taken action to improve delivery times. Some 
departments have also agreed arrangements to improve invoicing 
references (DE introduced a ‘client’s reference number’ in December 
1984), which ensures that they can check that the goods they pay for have 
actually been received. 

7.4 Several examining officers found that greater freedom in the purchasing of 
supplies would be welcomed by accommodation managers. It would allow 
scope for local initiative and might help break down the drab uniformity of 
government furnishings. Our remarks about the effects of neglected 
maintenance on the working environment in paragraphs 7.22-23 apply also 
to furniture, but the latter problem is much more straightforward for 
departmental accommodation managers to tackle. TCS now offer a fairly 
wide degree of choice. Relatively minor investment in this area can bring 
great improvements in the appearance of offices. The Secretary of State for 
the Environment has now announced a review of the future of TCS, 
including the possibilities of untying departments from it and of privatising 
it. 

7.5 Heating and ventilation systems are excluded from the delegated areas 
under PRS. There is a strong feeling in departments that they do not get 
value for money from them. Heating and ventilation problems are an 
important cause of complaints by staff (see Annex H). Many buildings are 
too cold in winter and too hot in summer. Nor are the problems confined to 
older buildings; many newer offices suffer from solar gain and 
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unsatisfactory air conditioning. The conversion of open plan 
accommodation to cellular also produces problems. It may never be 
possible to satisfy all staff, given individual preferences about comfortable 
working temperatures, but we believe more could be done. 

7.6 The DHSS report points out how much staff time is lost when heating 
breakdowns occur, though, in fact neither they nor other departments hold 
records of the costs which are incurred in these circumstances - we think 
they should. PSA's rules on supplementary heating have been seen hitherto 
as unduly restrictive. These views are consistent with those expressed by 
departments in other areas that their operational needs are not given the 
priority they should by PSA. However, new amendments to the Minor 
Works Handbook will allow departments to buy their own heaters subject 
to consultation on the loading of electrical circuits with DWOs. Staff costs 
from lost time will usually outweigh extra fuel costs in the case of a boiler 
failure when electric heaters have to be provided. Nevertheless, 
departments must be aware of the full costs they incur - there is a danger of 
moving onto higher tariffs, for example, because of high peak consumption. 
We think that because of these considerations heating and ventilation 
arrangements should be included in the agreements we recommend in 
paragraph 5. 12. 

7 .7 At the same time, however, it is important to take full advantage of energy 
efficiency measures in order to get best value for money from heating and 
lighting systems. Here again, PSA takes the lead and it has made significant 
achievements over the years. Targets to reduce consumption by 35 per cent 
over five years to 1978-79 and by a further 12 per cent over the three years 
to 1981-82 were achieved. The current target is to achieve a 14 per cent 
saving in the three years 1982-85. Savings in the first two of these years have 
been six per cent and four per cent. But PSA needs the co-operation of 
departments in energy efficiency and should recognise this. It is still not 
unusual for offices to have the heating full on in Spring with staff having to 
open windows in order to control the temperature. PSA does not allow 
accommodation managers access to boilers on health and safety grounds 
but there is every reason why they should be able to adjust thermostats. 

7.8 If line managers are to be encouraged to reduce their energy costs, they 
must be given information about the energy consumed by their commands. 
The present system, under which departments pay for their energy on the 
basis of bills presented by the PSA does not provide the necessary 
information about consumption, either for checking the bills, or for 
monitoring the effects of conservation measures. It is more difficult to 
provide such information in leasehold buildings where heating and lighting 
are covered by a service charge or in joint occupancy buildings where costs 
are allocated by the area occupied rather than by the energy consumed by 
each occupant. In these cases separate metering would need to be installed. 
This has a price (£200-£2,000), although experience suggests that separate 
metering is often cost-effective. 

7.9 Another option, associated with separate metering, might be direct billing 
by the utilities. While this might sharpen up the cost message, it might 
however also entail cost penalties, which PSA tariff expertise helps to 
avoid. We suggest that the relative costs and benefits of separate metering, 
including water metering, and direct billing be further explored. 

7.10 In the meantime we believe, as a minimum, that departments should be 
given full information on fuel costs and consumption. Most of the 
examining officers strongly support this view. The IDC on PRS is currently 
considering the question and we urge them to take the outcome of this 
review into account in reaching decisions. 

7.11 When departments have received information on their energy use, PSA 
should provide an annually reviewed consumption norm for each building 
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in the government estate (as happens now for some properties which 
consume a significant amount of energy) as a target for the energy 
managers to aim for. When PSA acquires new buildings, we suggest that it 
should establish a life time energy profile so that occupiers can assess 
energy use against that suggested by the profile, and the need for major 
energy efficiency measures that might be undertaken before occupancy. 

7.12 Under the PRS arrangements (see Annex A), departments are now 
responsible for minor new works and maintenance which fulfil all the 
following conditions: 

- the job costs up to £1,000; 

- it does not require special technical expertise (there is a list of 
excluded areas); 

- it is not the responsibility of others, such as an outside landlord; and 

- the building is not among those serviced by PSA’s DEL. 

All other works are the responsibility of PSA. We describe in paragraph 5.5 
how PSA’s funds are divided between new works and maintenance and the 
problems this causes. Departmental monies for minor works under PRS are 
not divided in this way. 

7.13 Departments have in general welcomed the freedom to organise minor 
works and maintenance according to their own priorities. For example, in a 
survey of 46 local offices of the DHSS, 76 per cent of local managers 
claimed the system had improved value for money. The departmental 
reports show that the perceived advantages in terms of reductions in delay, 
in particular, outweigh the disadvantages of extra work for accommodation 
managers. As the DTI report points out, the system has also increased the 
quality of accommodation managers’ work and their job satisfaction. 

7.14 There are a number of other issues which need to be explored further. The 
effect of the change to PRS on value for money is as yet difficult to 
evaluate. Any failings in preventive maintenance work, for instance, will 
not necessarily become apparent for a number of years. But we are 
concerned that more than one department in the review is underspending 
on minor works and maintenance, without always using the funds 
elsewhere. There are several possible explanations. The transfer of 
provision from PSA to departments in 1983 was on a broad basis and may 
not always have reflected individual departments’ needs. Where there are 
centralised budgeting systems and line managers do not bid for funds each 
year, some may still be allocated more money than they need. Further, 
local accommodation managers have probably not yet built up enough 
expertise. They may not be carrying out all the work they should. Finally, 
some departments have claimed the annuality rules cause difficulty in 
matching spending to budget. Minor works and maintenance spending 
inevitably varies from year to year in individual buildings. The money 
allocated to departments or regions must be divided up differently between 
individual cost centres each year according to needs, and there must be 
flexibility to transfer money if necessary to cope with emergencies. We 
believe that the proposals we make earlier in this report will help matters. 

7.15 The present limit of £1 ,000 on jobs carried out by departments is an 
ineffective compromise. (The limit was originally set at £500 but this was 
quickly recognised as too low). The evidence from the departmental reports 
is that, while £1,000 is usually seen as adequate in smaller buildings, in 
headquarters it is considered unduly restrictive. For example the cost of 
repositioning a single partition may be just under £1,000, and each 
additional partition may cost perhaps 50 per cent more but of course takes 
the cost above the limit. When PSA’s funds are limited, the temptation is 
for departments to split jobs into batches below £1,000 each. The overall 
cost is thus higher - but departments can get work they consider essential 
done. Meanwhile on maintenance, when PSA does not have funds for a 
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major job, departments tend to patch it up below the £1 ,000 limit. One 
UBO in Wales has been patching the roof ‘for some years’. This solves the 
immediate problem, but a lasting solution may be neglected and may 
eventually cost more than if it had been done promptly. 

7.16 Several of the departmental reports press for an increase in the £1 ,000 limit. 
We consider that a more sensible approach would be to delegate specific 
tasks to departments, up to £150,000, the limit for minor works. This is 
already a feature of the present approach, since some jobs costing less than 
£1,000 are reserved to PSA (for example, electrical wiring). It seems logical 
to extend this; some jobs without special technical content such as 
partitioning could be delegated to departments irrespective of cost, whereas 
others, where there are serious health and safety considerations for 
example, are probably best retained by PSA. 

7.17 In fact, PSA has already accepted the logic of this approach in one respect. 
Experiments began in April 1985 on delegating internal decoration to 
departments under the aegis of the Inter-departmental Committee (IDC) 
on PRS - the committee set up with PSA, Treasury, Cabinet Office (MPO) 
and line department representation to oversee the development of the 
system. The experiments will be monitored by outside consultants reporting 
to MPO in order to judge comparative costs and technical standards. 
Subjective impressions from both departments and PSA will also be taken 
into account. If all goes well and Ministers agree, internal decorations could 
be exempted from the £1,000 limit from April 1986. This would be a first 
step towards the wider exemption from any limit which we see as sensible. 

7. 18 Another irritant to departments is the exclusion of some buildings from the 
PRS minor works arrangements because they are serviced by DEL. At 
present, departments pay a surcharge on their accommodation charge in 
respect of such buildings they occupy. This surcharge represents the total 
cost of all minor works under £1,000 in DEL buildings averaged over these 
buildings. So far Ministers have agreed that DEL should be run down only 
by natural wastage. This gives rise to two problems. First, it has led to an 
imbalance of skills in the DEL force. This means that, on occasion, PSA 
itself has to use contractors to carry out work in a DEL building. 
Departments feel, justifiably, that they could have arranged the work 
themselves. To overcome this and to reduce exclusions to a minimum, PSA 
should at least consider agreeing programmes or areas of work in such 
buildings which are sufficient to keep DEL employed. All other jobs could 
then be undertaken by the occupying departments under the usual 
arrangements. Second, it is clearly sensible to keep the DEL staff 
employed, whether or not the cost of doing so is greater than that of 
contracting out the work under the usual PRS arrangements. But under the 
charging system, departments are not in a position to assess whether the 
service they receive is better value for money than they might obtain by 
going direct to contractors. Some examining officers suggested that DEL 
compete with outside contractors for business on the grounds that this 
would ensure that departments are getting good value for money. But this 
approach would complicate the task in keeping DEL fully and effectively 
employed. Clearly there is a problem of showing departments whether they 
get value for money from DEL, which PSA needs to consider further in the 
light of departmental concerns. 

7.19 One further issue is maintenance and minor works costs. Several 
departments have expressed dissatisfaction with PSA’s lists of ‘approved’ 
contractors, because they believe they can get better value for money 
elsewhere. Although departments are instructed by the Minor Works 
Handbook to use only contractors approved by the DWO, many local 
accommodation managers have gone elsewhere. The new Handbook will 
recognise this situation and allow departments to use other contractors so 
long as they check first with the DWO. Neither we nor examining officers 
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have been able to carry out a detailed study of comparative costs. A 
number of accommodation managers, however, commented that from 
experience under PRS they believed that they could commission 
maintenance and minor works more cost-effectively than PSA (the DTI 
report quotes savings of up to 75 per cent). 

7.20 The National Savings Bank has tested the local market for maintenance 
jobs and believes that, even using the same contractors as PSA and taking 
full account of the administrative charge levied by PSA, it can have repair 
and maintenance work carried out more cheaply. The Bank quotes 
examples of a fencing job for which PSA’s price was £13,656 and the actual 
cost by direct contract was £7,563; and of a painting job for which PSA 
estimated £1,500 and the actual cost was £746. Evidence from the MSC also 
suggests that PSA estimates are sometimes too high. One region quoted 
several examples where estimates were reduced when challenged, although 
the specification remained the same. The most striking of these was an 
estimate for repairs to windows and redecoration which was reduced from 
£3,500 to £1,500. Nor is the evidence on price alone. The DE report cited a 
case at one Midlands UBO where PSA’s previous contractors allegedly had 
not uncovered the drains for some years and yet submitted bills for this 
work. 

7.21 Comments that PSA do not get best value for money from contractors are 
widespread enough to be taken seriously - we even heard similar views 
from a private sector firm. Possible reasons why local accommodation 
managers might be able to strike better deals include: 

- better supervision from a local manager; 

- use of local contractors (less travelling time); and 

- lower quality of work (though not necessarily not good enough). 

But these views have not been properly assessed. The experiments in 
internal decorations (see paragraph 7.17) will be one measure. 

Nevertheless, we believe PSA should test the value for money it obtains in 
the light of these comments and demonstrate that it is the best available. 
Subject to questions of commercial confidentiality, PSA should promulgate 
its findings perhaps through a letter to Accounting Officers. Further PSA, 
like other departments, is expected to implement the recommendations in 
the report Government Purchasing 1 . These are aimed to improve the value 
for money which departments get from buying goods and services, including 
maintenance and works services. We expect both PSA and departments, 
where appropriate, to apply the report’s recommendations, with a view to 
improving value for money by around five per cent. 

Working environment 7.22 It is particularly important to get the arrangements under PRS working well 

because local managers are in many ways best placed to deal with what is a 
major problem - the typically drab appearance of government offices. Both 
examining officers and the outside firms we visited commented on the 
shabbiness of many government buildings. The working environment of 
many civil servants is characterised by grey desks and walls, torn carpets 
and a poor standard of cleaning, or else a mixture of furniture and 
decorative styles. In our fieldwork with examining officers for the review we 
saw some examples of buildings which were very poor advertisements for 
the departments in them (Canning Town and Blackburn ILOs and 
Camberwell UBO, among others). 

7.23 These deficiencies affect both outside visitors and staff. The DTI examining 
office pointed out that the poor quality of accommodation may ‘discourage 
some industrialists from dealing with staff at lower levels, leading them to 
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make unnecessary demands on the time of senior staff. He recommended 
giving priority to spending on more junior grades. The DE examining 
officer stressed that working conditions affect the morale and efficiency of 
staff, perhaps even in ways which can be quantified, such as sickness rates 
or turnover. As the outside landlords we visited emphasised, neglect of 
buildings may also lead to more immediate costs in terms of dilapidation 
payments to landlords or a reduced sale value for the property, as indeed 
PSA has found. 

Maintenance carried 7.24 Much can now be done to remedy these defects within the £1 ,000 limit 

not by PSA under PRS. But whatever improvements departments make in their 

maintenance arrangements under PRS in the next few years, they are 
unlikely on their own to improve the condition of the civil estate 
dramatically. By and large the estate has been poorly maintained - there 
simply has not been enough money or effort put into maintenance. Our 
report shows that reductions in accommodation costs can be made without 
cutting maintenance. Examining officers indicated that the present situation 
reflects badly on all concerned; certainly we believe there is a joint 
responsibility on PSA, Treasury and departments to put things right. 
Working conditions are in some buildings so bad that it is too late for 
maintenance alone to improve them - new buildings are required. For 
example, PSA has accepted that the DHSS Carmarthen local office needs 
complete replacement rather than any maintenance. 

7.25 PSA estimates that some £90 million worth (the equivalent of one year’s 
spending at current levels) of essential maintenance work is outstanding. 
This is work defined as services which cannot be deferred without risk of 
serious penalty in terms of dilapidation and/or increased cost in real terms. 
PSA also estimates that because PES provision over the next three years is 
below its foreseen requirements this shortfall will increase to £142 million 
by 31 March 1988. Not to carry out essential maintenance is short-sighted. 
While it may be sensible in some cases to replace a few slates in others it will 
become increasingly more expensive in the long-term to patch up serious 
leaks than to re-roof the building. Nor is it particularly difficult for a 
professional to identify the most cost-effective course of action. PSA argues 
that the shortfall in financial provision is forcing it to choose less 
cost-effective maintenance options. The long-term cost of not carrying out 
the backlog could be substantial as work which eventually has to be carried 
out will be more expensive. For example, a jointly occupied building at 194 
Euston Road had deteriorated considerably with minimum maintenance 
only having been done over the last few years because of lack of funds. It 
now requires complete re-roofing, rewiring and refurbishing at a cost of 
around £2 million. The private sector firms we consulted stressed that 
although they budgeted for maintenance, spending limits would never be 
allowed to prevent essential work being done. 

7.26 We have not been able to check PSA’s projections, but even if its estimates 
are too high by, say, a third and an acceleration of property sales enables 
money to be diverted to maintenance it will be very difficult to catch up the 
backlog. Without redirection of provision from elsewhere it will take 
several years beyond 1988. We see a need for a swift injection of funds into 
the maintenance programme coupled with a guaranteed level of funding 
over a period of years in order to prevent longer-term costs being incurred 
and to allow resources to be allocated sensibly and long-term maintenance 
commitments to be undertaken. PSA has been discussing future 
maintenance requirements with the Treasury for some 18 months and has 
made a report on the provision it considers necessary. The details are still 
under discussion. An additional £5 million for maintaining the civil estate 
was made available to PSA for 1985-86. There will be further discussion of 
this issue during this year’s public expenditure survey. But given the 
possible size of the backlog - and PSA need to establish exactly what the 
extent of it is - it is likely to take at least three years to catch up even if 
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funds are diverted from elsewhere. We thus believe the matter is now 
urgent. 

7.27 As we point out in Chapter 6, it is the cost of space which is predominant 
and in general there is too much space. We do not think therefore that extra 
expenditure on maintenance need represent extra money spent on 
accommodation in general. If our recommendations in Chapter 6 are 
implemented and PSA disposes of the accommodation given up, annual 
savings of perhaps £50 million will be available. These savings should help 
to offset the cost of the backlog of maintenance work. But the savings will 
take time to achieve. 

7.28 Another issue arising from PSA’s responsibility for maintenance work 
costing more than £1,000 is the way in which departments pay for the work. 
Payment is made by a flat rate for each sq m occupied, averaged over the 
estate as a whole, with London assessed separately. Thus it depends solely 
on the space occupied by the department - another reason for departments 
to ensure they are occupying only the space necessary for their operational 
needs. But there is a more important point. A new building, requiring a low 
level of maintenance, currently bears the same charge per sq m as an older 
building in the same area which is more likely to incur high costs for 
maintenance. Under the revised system of individually assessed rent the 
situation will become even more anomalous. Older, under-maintained 
buildings will then have a lower market rent than a new building, though 
still the same maintenance charge. So the total accommodation charge for 
buildings that require the most work will be the lowest. 

7.29 Cross-subsidisation such as this runs counter to the principles of good 
financial control. It is misleading to customer departments and to line 
managers. It must make the kind of cost-benefit analysis we advocate in 
Chapter 4 much more difficult to carry out. We believe that PSA should 
establish and charge maintenance costs directly related to the expenditure 
on individual buildings. We believe that it would help line managers better 
to manage their accommodation. The first step might be a system of 
banding buildings into maintenance categories, analogous to the current 
banding of buildings in London for rent purposes. Later it should be 
possible to move on to specific charges for individual buildings. In the 
private sector, lease agreements either assign the responsibility for 
maintenance to the tenant or the landlord charges a service charge for the 
maintenance work he e does. If there were a move to service charges for 
individual buildings, PSA would continue to determine what maintenance 
work was necessary in the same way as a private landlord. 

7.30 There could be difficulties in the specific charging system. For example, 
departments might try to negotiate about what maintenance was done or 
might refuse to move to buildings with high maintenance costs. There could 
be problems in coping with occasional major maintenance jobs on 
individual buildings. We would argue that, if the rules of a reviewed system 
are made clear to departments and they are allowed some input to planning, 
they should accept PSA’s decisions on maintenance. At present they do so, 
but without being able to relate the payment they make to the work done. 
Buildings with high maintenance costs should attract a lower market rent 
thus offering departments other advantages. We recognize that there will 
be problems in funding occasional major projects, especially in small 
departments. These apply also to new work and we deal with them in 
paragraph 7.36. It is worth noting that repayment clients, if they share 
buildings with PRS clients, already pay service charges on the sort of basis 
we are suggesting and the system is workable, although there have been 
difficulties with PSA’s calculation of the charges. 

7.31 For major new works over £150,000 on the office estate departments do not 
make provision in their own PES programmes. For example, the IR 
computerisation programme is provided by PSA with no recharge to the 
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department for the capital cost. Departments do not pay the costs of major 
building projects from their vote either; the cost is again met by PSA. The 
cost of major projects is therefore free to departments in the medium term, 
save for any rent which they subsequently pay PSA, and in the short term 
too. Departments pay for new works between £1,000 and £150,000 in the 
same way as they pay for maintenance, through an average charge without 
regard to the amount of work done for each. 

7.32 Since PSA is voted the money for new works it has to decide on the relative 
priority of departments’ accommodation requirements in the light of 
investment appraisals drawn up by departments. PSA is, in effect, having to 
determine whether a new social security office in the North of England is 
more important than a new customs house on the south coast. This is 
difficult for PSA. And departments find it unsatisfactory because they do 
not understand how PSA can make such judgments which they - and we - 
feel ought to be based on departmental priorities determined in the light of 
their operational needs. PSA’s objectives in estate management terms very 
often conflict with those of departments in trying to carry out their 
operations. 

7.33 The responsibility for investment appraisal of new building works as a 
whole rests with departments, incorporating PSA’s appraisal of how 
accommodation requirements may be met. As the project proceeds, 
however, there is no feedback of the cost details to the customer 
department from PSA on a routine basis. These are essential if there is to be 
firm financial control over projects and if there is to be better value for 
money. At present it is too easy for departments to demand small but 
expensive changes to building designs late in the project. They do not 
necessarily know the costs of these changes and, as they do not have to meet 
these costs, they have no incentive to measure these against their 
operational requirements. 

7.34 It is clear from our review that the question of how departments acquire 
new works should be considered. Part of PSA’s image problem is that it is 
seen as hindering genuine needs of departments, whether it is in respect of 
new works or maintenance. Meanwhile departments have no imperative to 
be cost conscious and monitor the results of their investment appraisal. We 
consider that it would help PSA and departments if new works could be the 
responsibility of departments, paying PSA for the work as it is done. 

7.35 There are problems in this approach. The office estate provides a pool of 
accommodation for all departments’ use and it is important for the central 
estate managers to identify the most cost-effective way of meeting each 
individual requirement. If departments used their own funds for major 
works they might regard buildings as ‘belonging’ to them. They might be 
unwilling to move to enable estate rationalisation to be carried out, for 
example. Since departments would have a smaller pool of money for new 
works, there might be difficulties, especially for smaller ones, in financing 
projects, especially when slippage occurred. There would be practical 
problems also to overcome. If departments paid the capital costs of new 
buildings, rent payments to PSA thereafter might appear to represent 
double-charging. Moreover, any repayment system is likely to be 
administratively more expensive than the present arrangements. 

Major new works and 7.36 There are in fact already examples where departments have made PES 

PES transfers to PSA to cover part of the cost of new work for which PSA had no 

provision. Both the IR rationalisation and the UBO expansion programmes 
have been funded in this way. This is also how new work on the specialised 
estate is normally funded. It has raised the problem of apparent double 
payment - the DTI report cites the case of the new buildings for the 
Laboratory of the Government Chemist, where the project was almost 
dropped because the funding arrangements were seen as unfair. First, DTI 
were asked for PES provision but not given credit for the site to be released 
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in Central London. Second, in addition to the PES provision they will be 
asked to pay rent to PSA. The DTI.examining officer suggested that new 
projects might be funded by advance payment of the accommodation 
charge as one solution. But this conflicts with the principle of charging 
opportunity cost rents, which holds whichever department has funded the 
original building. 

7.37 But we believe that the benefits of the approach we suggest mean that ways 
round these difficulties need to be found. PSA might for instance retain 
funds to cover truly general purpose buildings and estate rationalisation 
schemes instigated by them. The annuality rules could be made more 
flexible and the current arrangements for limited carry forward of capital 
expenditure could be extended. As a first step, we recommend 
(recommendation 21) that the Treasury reviews by 1 April 1986 PES and 
vote procedures for new works with the objective of bringing the cost of the 
projects closer to departmental funding, perhaps on the lines of current 
arrangements for specialised accommodation. 

7.38 Since April 1983 the rent levied by PSA through the accommodation charge 
is PSA’s assessment of the average market rent for the region in which the 
building is situated. In London, special arrangements are made and PRS 
rents are assessed for each of three qualities of accommodation in three 
different areas. From April 1986, rents will be assessed individually for each 
building. Thus, secondary locations or poor quality accommodation - or, 
conversely, prime sites and prestige accommodation - will be taken into 
account in the charge levied on departments. On the whole, departments 
have welcomed the move to individually assessed rents. 

7.39 The total rents collected by PSA are more than the actual total amount of 
rents paid by them to outside landlords. Some 40 per cent of government 
offices are Crown buildings for which no rent is paid. Further, there are 
some buildings held under long lease with infrequent rent reviews where 
rent can be very low. The excess of rents collected by PSA from 
departments over its payment to outside landlords goes back to the 
Exchequer. 

7.40 Some departments say that interdepartmental rents should be the same as 
those paid by PSA to landlords (the ‘passing rent’). It is argued that the 
passing rent is the true cost; that if an actual market rent is low the benefit 
should be passed on to the occupying department; and PSA should not add 
an extra cost element when they do not add to the security of tenure 
enjoyed under the terms of the lease. 

7.41 The purpose of charging rents to departments is to indicate the true cost of 
the accommodation they use. As we say in Chapter 2, line managers need 
to know the costs of their accommodation if they are to use it efficiently. 

The true cost of departments using accommodation is the alternative use 
foregone (the opportunity cost). In general, this opportunity cost can be 
measured by the rent at which a willing tenant would lease the 
accommodation from a willing landlord on the open market. The 
opportunity cost basis for the PRS scheme was recommended by the report 
of an interdepartmental working group put forward to the Prime Minister 
by Lord Rayner in 1980. 

7.42 There are no rents on freehold buildings and there are some buildings for 
which the actual rents are very low. Charging actual rents in such cases 
would not measure opportunity cost since an alternative user would be 
prepared to pay a much higher market rent. In the case of buildings which 
have modern leases which include regular rent reviews, the argument for 
charging assessed rents rather than actual rents is essentially administrative, 
in order to fit in with estimating and PES cycles. 

7.43 The arguments for charging opportunity cost rents are strong and we do not 
accept the case for charging passing rents. However it is clear to us from the 
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review that the arguments have not yet persuaded some departments that it 
is the correct approach. Comments from some departments, both in the 
review and in other fora, indicate that they feel the system has been 
imposed on them without adequate explanation. We believe it is incumbent 
on Treasury and PSA to restate the case for assessed market rents in an 
effort to win the support of departments. While doubt exists, there will 
continue to be debate on the principles. This will detract from other PRS 
issues which, as we indicate elsewhere in the report, need to be resolved in 
order to help departments manage their own accommodation better. 

7.44 In setting out the argument for assessed market rents, Treasury will need to 
stress that individual rents need to be treated with care. On occasions, 
opportunity costs will be much higher than existing use rents because, for 
example, the site could be redeveloped or there could be a change in use. In 
such cases the opportunity cost for each building would have to be assessed 
on the basis of an individual investment appraisal. It would not, however, 
be cost effective to do this for PRS. 

7.45 We would prefer to see rents assessed by PSA on a five-year programme 
aligned wherever possible with actual rent reviews. Given that rent reviews 
can sometimes take up to a year to negotiate this could run into difficulties. 
But we believe it would reduce work for PSA since they would not have to 
assess the market rent twice in every five years. More importantly it would 
reassure departments that what they pay is related to the actual rent. 

7.46 We also believe that PSA should inform departments of both assessed 
market and actual passing rents. This information (if necessary marked 
‘commercial in confidence’) would in any case be among the main terms of 
lease which we advocate ought to be given to departments (paragraph 
5.10). Departments are responsible for co-ordinating any investment 
appraisal on relocation issues and it is often necessary for them to be told 
the actual rent at that stage. It will help departments consider possibilities 
for better use of space more positively if all the relevant information is 
available to them. 

7.47 One other issue which worries departments is that the assessed rent will be 
set by PSA. There will be no right of appeal. PSA argues that departments 
do not have the expertise to judge whether the assessed market rent is right. 
And, it continues, if departments have the right of appeal they will raise 
frivolous cases. But it will be the Accounting Officer in departments who 
has to justify his or her running costs, without being able to challenge what 
he or she is paying. We do not advocate a bureaucratic system, but we 
believe departments must be able to query the rents imposed upon them. 

We recommend (recommendation 22) that PSA should make it clear that 
where departments disagree with a Local Estates Surveyor they can raise the 
matter at a higher level if necessary. 

7.48 PSA’s records of buildings occupied contain inaccuracies, although some 
responsibility for this falls on local accommodation managers who do not 
seem to have done their part in checking. Even when they do, PSA 
sometimes does not adjust its records. C&E found 131 errors and 21 
omissions in PSA’s ‘corrected’ version of their occupations. It is important 
that both departments and PSA get this right because the accommodation 
charge is based on space occupied. The DE examining officer estimated 
that the errors could mean that DE was being overcharged by as much as £1 
million a year. This degree of inaccuracy tends to undermine the credibility 
of the PRS system. We believe that PRS invoices for material amounts 
should be rigorously checked as far as possible down the line to make sure 
that managers receive accurate and up to date cost information about their 
accommodation. If bad information is fed down the line it quickly discredits 
management accounting information systems and wastes time and money. 
But detailed inter-departmental invoice checking runs counter to 
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Government Accounting 1 which recommends that a customer department is 
not expected to make a close examination of claims but only to satisfy itself 
that the payments are properly due. We recommend (recommendation 23) 
that the Treasury reviews by 1 April 1986 guidance on PRS invoice checking 
by client departments. The objective should be to encourage sensible 
checking of invoice details, for material amounts, down the Hue, at local level 
in order to promote accuracy in management accounting systems. 

7.49 We have raised a number of issues in this chapter which are common to 
many of the reports by examining officers. We believe that they need to be 
considered urgently. Of the issues raised, there are three which are of 
relevance to the IDC on PRS: 

- the level of the limit for minor works and maintenance delegated to 
departments; 

- the way in which departments are charged for maintenance work 
costing over £1,000; and 

- the system under which new works are paid for and undertaken. 

7.50 PSA has already circulated proposals to departments about the delegated 
limit for minor works and maintenance and about the maintenance charge. 
In considering these proposals, departments will need to take into account 
our views and those of examining officers. The PSA paper does not cover 
payment for new works and we consider that PSA should set out the issues 
so that they can be considered by the IDC with a view to reporting on the 
matter to PSA’s Ministers and the Chief Secretary by 1 April 1986. 

7.51 The IDC, which is chaired by PSA, includes representatives from four 
‘user’ departments - DHSS, MAFF, DE and IR. Given that it is user 
departments which meet the costs of accommodation we feel there ought to 
be wider representation, including at least one small department. As 
departments which took part in this review will have a particular interest in 
following up specific suggestions on PRS which arose from their own 
scrutinies, we recommend (recommendation 24) that those departments not 
already represented on the IDC (C&E, DEn, DTI and DOE/DTp) be invited 
as members at least until 1988. 

7.52 Another two issues are the direct responsibility of PSA: 

- the value for money of PSA maintenance work; and 

- the information given to departments by PSA on major projects. 

We believe PSA needs to examine these points critically and we recommend 
(recommendation 25) it reports on them to the Chief Executive and its 
Ministers by 1 April 1986. 



1 Government Accounting (A/CS GEN 18). New edition 1974 (reprinted 1984). Section F, paragraph 6. HMSO. 
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Our report has dealt with how accommodation management can be fitted in 
to the overall control of running costs in departments. We have made a 
number of recommendations which are listed below. Departments, PSA 
and Treasury will all need to take action to follow them up and should 
produce action documents identifying those responsible for implementation 
and their timetable. The main responsibility for oversight of follow-up in 
departments will fall naturally on PEOs, supported by accommodation 
managers. Action in PSA and Treasury should similarly be co-ordinated 
from a central point. In addition, we believe there should be a general 
overview of the response to our report and the departmental studies. We 
recommend (recommendation 26) that MPO helps progress and monitor 
implementation of the recommendations of the review as a whole and 
submits a progress report to the Prime Minister within 12 months with 
recommendations for any further action. 

4.4 We recommend (9) that, when new proposals including the number and 
siting of staff are being put forward, the initiating officer should always set 
out the accommodation consequences following consultation with the 
central accommodation manager. 

3.11 We recommend (3) that central accommodation managers should issue 
guidance on planned maintenance, based on the PSA Minor Works 
Handbook 1 to local accommodation managers by 1 April 1986 with 
instructions to draw up plans and timetables for implementation in 1987-88. 

3.12 We recommend (4) that, by 30 September 1985, the head of the central 
accommodation division should have drawn up, in consultation with local 
accommodation managers, a statement of their roles and responsibilities; 
and that, by 1 April 1986, local accommodation managers should have 
prepared and agreed with line managers in the buildings which they service, 
an agreement setting out the level of service line managers can expect and 
the responsibilities of line managers in respect of such things as due notice 
etc. 

3.28 We recommend (8) that, by 1 April 1986, the head of the central 
accommodation division, in consultation with local accommodation 
managers, draws up performance indicators (and targets for improvements 
based on these). 

4.7 In view of the importance we attach to the need to demonstrate value for 
money is being obtained in all location decisions, we recommend (10) that 
any proposal to move the location of offices is subject to a full investment 
appraisal by the accommodation manager in consultation with PSA and 
that, wherever possible at least one option involving a suitable location 
outside a city centre should be considered. 

4. 12 We recommend (12) that all central accommodation managers, in 
consultation with line managers, should develop an accommodation 
strategy by 1 April 1987. 

6.13 We recommend (15) that accommodation managers in departments should 
be charged with carrying out a full occupancy audit of all departmental 
office accommodation by 1 April 1986; that by the same date they draw up 
arrangements for maintaining these records; and that these arrangements 
should require a full occupancy audit at least every five years. 



1 Minor Works (A Handbook for Accommodation Officers) PSA, March 1984. 
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6.14 We recommend (16) that, by 1 April 1986 the central accommodation 
manager should evaluate the costs and benefits of computerised 
information to handle accommodation data and should draw up firm plans 
for the management of accommodation information based on the 
conclusions. 

6.17 We recommend (17) that as a matter of course the local accommodation 
manager should advise the District Estates Surveyor of the results of 
occupancy audits. 

6.19 We recommend (18) that where accommodation managers, in co-operation 
with line managers, are reviewing their needs within a building they consult 
PSA (and other accommodation managers) at an early state to determine 
their objectives in terms of size and location of blocks which could be given 
up. 

6.22 We recommend (19) that line managers should be given full details of the 
occupancy audit of the space they occupy. 

2.11 We recommend (1) that PFOs in departments should have the following 
arrangements in operation by 1 April 1987: 

- budgeting, as a separate item, the cost of space in excess of space 
standards; and 

- accounting systems to monitor spare space, inform budget holders of 
its cost and help trigger its release to the central accommodation 
manager. 

2.16 We recommend (2) that departments should consider including 
accommodation management as part of the effective use of resources in the 
revised guidance notes they are now preparing for reporting officers. 

3.16 We recommend (5) that all large departments put plans in hand by 1 April 
1986 for both physical and financial medium term budgeting for 
accommodation. 

3.22 We recommend (6) that PEOs in all departments, in preparing 
development plans for able staff, should ensure that some officers with high 
potential spend some time in accommodation work; and that expertise in 
accommodation is retained and developed. 

3.23 We recommend (7) that departmental training divisions, where necessary in 
consultation with PSA and MPO Training Division, draw up a programme 
of training for both central and local accommodation managers by 1 April 
1986. 

4.9 Where a case for relocation is accepted on the basis of efficiency savings, 
the Accounting Officer should require the head of the division moved to 
provide an annual statement for the three years after the move showing, on 
the basis of the criteria set out in the original investment appraisal, how 
greater efficiency has been achieved, and we so recommend (11). 

6.26 We recommend (20) that, by 30 September 1985, all departments set 

interim targets for space reductions to be achieved by 30 September 1986; 
arid that, in the light of the occupancy audit and by 30 September 1986, they 
set revised targets for reducing space used by 30 September 1988 together 
with a plan for achieving the reductions including milestones to measure 
progress. 

5.12 We recommend (13) that PSA should set out and agree with departments a 
formal statement of roles and responsibilities as a matter of urgency and 
that PSA and departments should draw up service agreements at local level 
in parallel with the statement of respective responsibilities. The local 
agreements should be drawn up by 1 April 1986. 
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5,14 We recommend (14) that PSA should set up and develop more regular 
programmes of liaison meetings with accommodation managers at local, 
regional and headquarters levels starting now. 

7.47 We recommend (22) that PSA should make it clear that where departments 
disagree with a Local Estates Surveyor (on assessed market rent) they can 
raise the matter at a higher level if necessary. 

7.51 We recommend (24) that those departments not already represented on the 
IDG (C&E, DEn, DTI and DOE/DTp) be invited as members at least until 
1988. 

7.52 We believe PSA needs to examine the following critically: 

- the value for money of PSA maintenance work; and 

- the information given to departments by PSA on major projects. 

We recommend (25) it reports on them to the Chief Executive and its 
Ministers by 1 April 1986. 

Action by Treasury 7.37 As a first step, we recommend (21) that the Treasury reviews by 1 April 

1986 PES and vote procedures for major building works with the objective 
of bringing the cost of the projects closer to departmental funding. 

7.48 We recommend (23) that the Treasury reviews by 1 April 1986 guidance on 
PRS invoice checking by client departments. The objective should be to 
encourage sensible checking of invoice details, for material amounts, down 
the line, at local level in order to promote accuracy in management 
accounting systems. 



Bob Brown 
Eleanor Goodison 
Andrew Flindell 
Viorica Hay 
David Gillen 
Peter Slade 
Bob Radley 

June 1985 
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1 . The Property Repayment Services (PRS) scheme was introduced following 
a review by an interdepartmental working group on repayment for services 
provided by the PSA. The results of the review were accepted by Ministers 
and PRS arrangements were implemented on 1 April 1983. The objectives 
of the scheme are to ensure in departments a consciousness about and 
responsibility for the costs of the accommodation services they use; to 
provide an incentive for economy and efficiency in the use and control of 
those services by the consumers; and to ensure effective central 
management and maintenance of the government estate. An outline of the 
current arrangements is as follows: 

- Departments pay an annual Accommodation Charge to cover the 
assessed rent, rates, minor new works (over £1,000 to £150,000) and 
maintenance over £1,000, together with associated administration 
costs all related to the area of the estate they occupy, identified under 
the general headings of office, storage and specialised 
accommodation. (For specialised accommodation, minor new work is 
excluded from the Accommodation Charge and is paid for by 
occupying departments to PSA on full repayment terms.) 

- Departments pay the costs of services provided by The Crown 
Suppliers (eg furniture and transport services). 

- Departments pay the costs of fuel and utility services (ie gas, solid fuel, 
water and electricity) they consume. 

- Departments are responsible for a range of minor work up to and 
including £1,000 to properties they occupy, ordering and paying for 
this work from their own resources. The exceptions are where PSA has 
an unavoidable DEL presence, in which case it carries out the work, 
recovering the cost as part of the Accommodation Charge, or where it 
reserves specialist categories of work to itself. 

- PSA continues to bear the cost of all major new works services (ie new 
works and adaptations and extensions to existing property, estimated 
in excess of £150,000). 
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Annex C Departmental report summaries 



Main 

recommendations 



Space savings 
identified 



Wider issues 



Customs and Excise 

Area covered: Two headquarters office areas and four Collections 

Study Team: Don Morley 

Graham Slaughter 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

0.38 5.7 £31,000 

- annual review of the working environment in offices, together with an 
additional £0.75 million to improve matters; 

- centralisation of accommodation work in the Collections; 

- various measures to improve management of accommodation 
(including the introduction of performance indicators) ; 

- delegation of responsibilities for specifying accommodation needs and 
management of space; 

- investment appraisal of new works and new accommodation. 

Occupancy audits in 39 buildings covered 13 per cent of staff in department. 
On average staff had 35 per cent of space above minimum and 15 per cent 
above maximum. Ten per cent reduction in space recommended, worth 
£4.5 million a year. 

- department does not have financial responsibility for new work; 

- general level of maintenance too low (estimated an increase of £1 
million a year is needed) ; 

- lack of money for short-term payback energy efficiency projects 
(estimated £2.5 million a year needed); 

- lack of customer agreement between PSA and departments. 
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Main 

recommendations 



Space savings 
identified 

Wider issues 



Department of Employment 

Area covered: Headquarters and Unemployment Benefit Service network 



Study Team: Alan Davies 
David Way 
Deborah Sainsbury 

Area Percentage of 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

0.54 8.1 



Cost of scrutiny 
£30,000 



establishing a Property Management Unit to rationalise current 
accommodation responsibilities; 

- increasing resources on accommodation policy and management; 

- improving financial monitoring and control of PRS; 

- improving management information; 

- improving training and guidance; 

- developing and monitoring an accommodation strategy, including 
tighter objectives, better performance indicators and better forward 
planning. 

Despite predominant over-crowding in the Department some local scope to 
release space worth up to £250,000 a year. 

- lack of information from PSA; 

- the need for more effective use of funds by PSA; 

- poor quality of service provided by PSA. 
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Main 

recommendations 



Space savings 
identified 



Wider issues 



Department of Energy 

Area covered: Representative sites of Department's accommodation as a 
whole (90 per cent of 1100 staff in London headquarters). 

Examining Officer: Lucille Hindmareh 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

0.03 0.5 £16,000 

- location decisions to be based on financial appraisal, operational need 
and scope for rationalisation; 

- space to be used more efficiently; 

- various steps to be taken to improve energy efficiency; 

- improved budgeting for space occupied; 

- improved planning for accommodation; 

- service agreement between accommodation management and divisions 
to help improve liaison; 

- improved training and guidance for accommodation managers. 

Occupancy audits in London headquarters and smaller offices at Aberdeen, 
Leicester, Glasgow and Leeds. In London headquarters an excess of usable 
office space of 5,000 sq m out of total of 17,600 sq m, worth £700,000 in 
rent. One floor of London headquarters recommended to be given up. 

- inflexible attitude by PSA and HMT to spend to save measures by 
PSA; 

- incomplete figures on actual energy consumption provided by PSA; 

- lack of involvement of and communication with departments during 
lease negotiations; 

- PRS minor works limit too low; 

- inaccurate figures about actual space holdings provided by PSA; 

- lack of confidence by staff in general in ability of Establishment 
Division to deliver on accommodation; 

- lack of information to staff so that they know what is within the 
Department’s gift and what to expect. 
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Department of the Environment/Department of Transport 

Area covered: A wide range of headquarters and provincial accommodation 
Examining Officer: Robin Groombridge 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

035 5.3 £17,624 

Main - space used to be reduced by rationalisation studies and other 

recommendations measures; 

- improved planning, through taking account of accommodation 
implications of policy proposals at an early stage; 

- development of performance measures and targets for achievement, 
together with incentive schemes; 

- departmental management systems to include relevant 
accommodation information; 

- better training of accommodation managers together with 
appointment of ‘high fliers’ to such posts; 

- accommodation managers to be involved in bidding for budgets. 

Space savings Scope for more efficient use of space in opening up cellular accommodation 

identified and more room sharing. Some local recommendations for saving space 

worth over £900,000 a year. 

Wider issues - PSA’s estate management role often seems to trump departmental 

operational needs; 

- unclear nature of PSA’s objectives, roles and responsibilities; 

- PRS arrangements could be improved in a number of ways, including: 

- no payment for surplus space not accepted by PSA; 

- actual rents to be paid for leasehold property; 

- abandoning ‘pooling’ arrangements for maintenance work; 

- raising limit for minor works to £5,000 for London headquarters 
buildings; 

- PSA to provide consumption details for fuel costs. 
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Main 

recommendations 



Space savings 
identified 

Wider issues 



Department of Health and Social Security 

Area covered: Central, regional and local offices in Social Security 
operations 

Study Team: Mike Brougham 
John Coyle 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

1.34 20.3 £25,500 

- designation of a focal point in headquarters for accommodation 
matters; 

- consideration of accommodation consequences of the social security 
reviews; 

- make more efficient use of space by a number of means, including 
annual calculation of accommodation requirements in local offices; 

- improvements to budgetary control through such things as allocating 
actual costs for minor works; 

- keeping records of the effect of heating problems on staff output. 



Some possible scope for more efficient use of space used for filing and 
former regional offices . 

- lack of incentive to surrender space; 

- low level of contact and liaison between departments and PSA. 
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Main 

recommendations 


Inland Revenue 

Area covered: Taxes, Collection and Valuation networks, Headquarters Unit 
Examining Officer: Helene Hegarty 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

1.31 19.8 £13,935 

- various improvements for future rationalisation schemes; 

- improvements to investment appraisals; 

- improvements to budgeting, including greater involvement of local 
management; 

- better training and guidance on the PRS system (in liaison with PSA); 

- introduction of separate accommodation computerised information 
system; 

- survey of accommodation occupied by Valuation Offices. 


Space savings 
identified 


Rationalisation of local office network, already begun, would yield a 
definite 122,482 sq m and potential 34,338 sq m of space (worth £7,770,000 
and £2,410,000 a year respectively). Also a recommended survey of 
accommodation in Valuation Offices would show as yet unquantified excess 
space. 


Wider issues 


- PRS limits for minor works in respect of internal decoration and 
repairs needed because of vandalism; 

- delays in Crown Suppliers invoicing; 

- need for joint inspections with PSA; 

- insufficient weight put on the consequences of converting open plan to 
cellular accommodation; 

- lack of information from PSA on such things as developments likely to 
cause adverse working conditions for staff. 
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Main 

recommendations 



Space savings 
identified 



Wider issues 



Department of Trade and Industry 

Area covered : About half the DTI estate 

Examining Officer: Stephen Pride 

Area Percentage of Cost of scrutiny 

(million sq m) civil office estate 

0.25 3.8 £16,934 

- location decisions to be based on quantified cost benefit analysis; 

- need for a study on home working; 

- introduction of space audits with a view to rationalising space use; 

- spending part of space savings on improving working environment; 

- improving training and guidance for accommodation managers; 

- improving budgeting for accommodation; 

- introducing performance measures; 

- appointing energy managers. 

Visits to 21 buildings, including two detailed space-use audits, and 
comparison of minimum entitlement with space use in 32 buildings. Actual 
space allocated was found to be considerably above minimum entitlement 
so a ten per cent reduction in space recommended, worth £4-5 million a 
year. 

- PES arrangements not allowing credit for savings and involving double 
paying; 

- charging of market rents for leasehold property; 

- unclear guidance from PSA on what is viable surplus space; 

- lack of departmental responsibility for maintenance expenditure; 

- minor works limit too low and too restrictive; 

- tying arrangements to DEL; 

- lack of energy consumption details and limited advice on improving 
energy efficiency. 
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Annex D 



Definitions 



Accruals accounting - Otherwise known as income and expenditure 
accounting. The system of accounting which records all quantifiable 
transactions whether or not subject to immediate cash settlement. Thus 
accounts are maintained for creditors and debtors. The system also requires 
a distinction to be made between capital and revenue. 

Agents letting area - Space capable of practical use for purposes of occupier 
(ie includes corridors, conference rooms and space occupied by readily 
demountable partitions and excludes entrance halls, staircases, lavatories, 
lifts, walls and space occupied by structural partitions). 

Atrium - A covered courtyard inside or between buildings. 

Budget centre - An organisational unit or units having a budget and a 
budget holder. It generally represents an identifiable part of the 
organisation structure, for example a branch, division, local office etc. 

Budgetary control - A system of planning and control, using a plan which 
covers both inputs and outputs: control is exercised over both by a process 
of continuous comparison of performance against plan. 

Budget holder - A manager who is appointed and held accountable for the 
control of a budget centre. 

Cost centre - A location, person or item of equipment or group of these for 
which costs can be ascertained and used for the purpose of cost control. 
Cost centres are usually organisational subdivisions of a budget centre. 

Cost element - A particular type of expenditure, for example salaries or 
travel and subsistence. 

Line manager - A manager who has direct responsibility for accomplishing 
the aims and objectives of the organisation. 

Switching - The process of using an underspend on one cost element to 
counterbalance an overspend on another cost element. 
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An nex E Space standards for general 

offices (from Accommodation 
Officers Gi side) 



Group 


Sq m 

Min Max 


Sq feet 
Min Max 




(Grade 1) 


46.5-51.1 


500 - 550 


I 


(Grade 2) 


37.2-41.8 


400 - 450 


II 


(Grade 3) 


23.2-32.5 


250 - 350 


III 


(Grade 5) 


18.6-23.2 


200 - 250 


IV 


(Grade 6) 


18.6-23.2 


200 - 250 


V 


(Principal) 


13.9-18.6 


150 - 200 


VI 


(Senior Executive Officer) 


11.1-13.9 


120 - 150 


VII 


(Higher Executive Officer) 


9.3-11.1 


100 - 120 


VII 


(Executive Officer) 


7.0- 8.4 


75- 90 


IX 


(Clerical Officer) 


5.1- 6.0 


55 - 65 


X 


(Typist) 


3.7- 5.6 


40 - 60 



Notes The space standards are subject to the minimum of 3.72 sq m (40 sq ft) of 

floor space, or where the ceiling is lower than 3.05m (10 feet), 11.33 cubic 
m (400 cubic feet) per person, under the Offices, Shops and Railway 
Premises Act 1963. 

The space standards are given in ranges to allow for flexibility in allocation 
and for variations in the quality and type of accommodation available. The 
lower figure in each range will apply to all new Crown office buildings and 
to all office accommodation where rooms are well proportioned and have 
good natural light. 

These space standards take into account the furniture and equipment 
normally issued to general service grades. In addition to these basic issues, 
the space standards should be regarded as catering for the provision of not 
more than one filing cabinet, or roughly its equivalent in floor space, to 
each person. Where an officer’s duties require additional furniture and 
equipment, sufficient extra space to accommodate it should be allocated 
wherever possible; examples of officers falling into this category include 
paperkeepers, registry staff and personal secretaries. 

Grades 1 and Groups I to IV are entitled to individual rooms. Principals 
and analogous grades (Group V) are allowed individual rooms only if it is 
possible to provide rooms of appropriate size practically and 'economically; 
otherwise they should share rooms with a consequent ten per cent to 15 per 
cent reduction in the space indicated. Senior Executive Officers and 
analogous grades (Group VI) and below should share rooms. 

Personal secretaries should where possible share rooms; where personal 
secretaries must be housed in single rooms the space to be allocated should 
take into account the space standard appropriate to their general service 
group equivalent plus ancillary storage and waiting space for their senior 
officer as required. 

Officers employed mainly on duties outside their base office should be 
allocated less than the standard space entitlement of their grade, except _ 
where this would conflict with the proper performance of their office duties 
or where, for the time being, the space available makes this limitation 
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unnecessary. Officers regularly attending the office for only a few hours 
each week should be given the minimum space allocation consistent with 
their duties, ie normally room space sufficient for a desk, a chair, and, if 
necessary, a filing cabinet only. Where the officers in a particular group are 
not all in the office at one time, the possibility of sharing desks should be 
considered. 

Grades 1 and equivalents are supplied with furniture and furnishings as 
required. 

Organisation A 

Salesman -2.3 sqm 

Other staff -9.3 sqm 

Higher grade staff entitled to private room 13.9 - 23 sq m. 

Policy for open plan. 

Organisation B 

Guidelines of 8.3 sq m per person depending on building design, 
operational need and rank. 

Policy for open plan. 

Organisation C 

In London headquarters the guidelines varies from 6.5 sq m for basic 
grades up to 29 sq m for the most senior. 

Organisation D 

Clerks - 5 sq m 

Managers’ offices - 13-15 sq m 

Preference for open plan. 

Organisation E 

Average of 13.8 sq m per person. 

An international In the context of improving the management of work space, the United 

comparison States government has set targets of 12.6 sq m per person. 



Examples of space 
standards in outside 
organisations 
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Annex F 



The role of PSA 



The structure of PSA 



The responsibilities of 
departments 



Contact points 
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The relationship between f SA and 
civil departments 



PSA was set up as a departmental Agency within the Department of the 
Environment in 1972. Its Chief Executive reports to the Secretary of State 
for the Environment. Its task is to meet government accommodation needs, 
both civil and defence, economically and efficiently. This involves the 
provision, maintenance and overall management of accommodation. It is, 
in effect, the ‘landlord’ of the government’s civil estate. 

PSA has three client-orientated Directorates at headquaters, of which two 
deal with defence services. The third, the Directorate of Civil 
Accommodation (DCA), is responsible for the provision of accommodation 
to meet the needs of civil clients. 

Most of the work for civil clients, whether estate management, maintenance 
or new works, is delegated to the PSA’s United Kingdom Territorial 
Organisation (UKTO). This consists of eight regions in England, the 
Directorate of Scottish Services and the Central Office for Wales. They are 
responsible for a network of 34 area works offices, 30 area estate offices and 
156 district works offices covering the whole of the United Kingdom. At 
PSA headquarters the Directorate of Home and Regional Services (DHRS) 
co-ordinates the work of the UKTO as a whole and determines policy and 
procedures for maintenance. 

DCA is responsible for policy on the management of the civil estate, for the 
allocation of funds for all civil work, and for the control of civil new works 
programmes. As part of its estate management role it co-ordinates the work 
of the UKTO in rationalising the civil estate and disposing of surplus 
property. The new works programmes it controls cover office, storage and 
computer accommodation and specialised buildings, such as Crown Courts, 
prisons and special hospitals. While much of the work is handled by the 
UKTO , the Directorate has its own works divisions of specialist 
professional staff, who are responsible for the design of the larger and more 
complex projects, either directly or through consultants; and for the setting 
up of standards and procedures for civil projects and programmes. 

Civil departments are responsible for formulating their accommodation 
requirements, for the efficient management of the accommodation 
provided by PSA, and for making sure that PSA is informed when any of 
the accommodation they occupy becomes surplus to their requirements. 
These responsibilities are exercised by departments’ accommodation 
managers. 

There are working relationships between PSA and client departments at all 
levels. DCA liaises with client headquarters on overall trends in their 
accommodation requirements, on national programmes of work for them, 
and on some of the larger individual projects. For most of their 
requirements, however, departments deal with the UKTO. 

PSA estate surveyors, normally at area level, are the point of contact for 
advice and action on any proposals involving changes in the use of 
accommodation already on the estate or the acquisition of new 
accommodation. Where works services are concerned, departments look 
mainly to the PSA district works offices. These are headed by a Dist ^t 
Works Officer, who is supported by technical and administrative staff. They 
handle nearly all PSA’s routine maintenance work as well as the smaller 
new works projects. Large projects, whether maintenance or new works, 
will generally be handled by the PSA area office or regional headquarters, 
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which also liaises with clients on their accommodation requirements as a 
whole and on any special programmes of work undertaken for them. 

Energy conservation Each region has a regional energy conservation officer who co-ordinates the 

energy efficiency activities in his region. He advises the area offices and 
district works offices on energy efficiency issues and becomes directly 
involved in large projects. 
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Annex G 

Initial planning 



Control of programme 

Resources 
Information system 



Inland Revenue's Suggested 
Guidelines for a Rationalisation 
Programme 



a. Funding of programme - Essential that funds are available and that 
funding of the programme is agreed between PSA and the department. 

b. Storage of paper 

(i) Ensure that existing instructions on retention and destruction of 
papers have been carried out in offices and repositories. 

(ii) Critically examine existing instructions to see whether these can 
reduce the retention period. 

(iii) Identify whether storage need is short-term. 

(iv) Consider retaining records in office accommodation because of the 
expense of in-going services for equipping repositories. 

c. Review of existing space 

Experienced team to review space occupied to identify areas of 
under or over-provision. 

d. Programme 

(i) At the outset draw up outline plans in conjunction with PSA on the 
strategy of rationalisation. This is to be done by senior management 
of accommodation in consultation with operations management. 

(ii) Ensure that planners are aware of the timescale required to 
implement the proposals and the difficulties of changing course once 
PSA is committed. 

(iii) Need for close liaison with PSA on planning and developments after 
scheme approved. 

a. Ensure impetus is maintained. 

b. Appoint a liaison group, headed, say, at Grade 5 level, to co-ordinate 
planning developments, to decide on priorities and direct programme. 

c. PSA to be represented on such a group. 

d. Consultation - in the event of disagreement to plans at local level it is 
necessary to have a higher authority to judge the merits of a scheme in 
order to meet deadlines of PSA and/or department. 

a. Trained resources are required to carry out programme. 

b. As rationalisation gathers momentum further resources are needed. 

a. Desirable to have a computerised system for holding information 
gathered from the review at the outset to monitor progress throughout the 
programme. 

b. Such a system to provide a basis for a management information system 
for accommodation. 
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Summary of Questionnaire 
Responses in C&E, DE and DTI 



Accommodation 


% very 


% 


% 


% very 


Issue 


dissatisfied dissatisfied 


satisfied 


satisfied 


Amount of space provided 


8 


19 


59 


14 


Heating 


14 


31 


49 


6 


Ventilation 


21 


35 


40 


4 


Lighting 


7 


16 


67 


10 


Noise 


6 


22 


66 


6 


Furniture and fittings 


8 


23 


65 


4 


Cleanliness 


12 


23 


58 


7 
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